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PREFACE 


In these two volumes is comprised the major instalment of a 
work, which should present at least the last six Books of 
Herodotus, duly annotated and explained. By this issue the 
editor discharges the heavier portion of his covenanted labours. 
The task has been long a-doing, hindered and interrupted, as it 
has been, by sufficient causes, which here to specify further might 
seem to be assuming a too general expectancy of the book. 
Enough now, if some friends, interested in the progress of this 
work, be not disappointed in its execution; and if the public, a 
somewhat critical one, to which it appeals, find it, upon the whole, 
serviceable and welcome. 

The increase of materials and the rising standard of method 
will presently render it well-nigh desperate for any one man to 
elaborate a complete edition of Herodotus upon the scale of former 
editors. One must needs be not merely grammarian and historian, 
but archaeologist, anthropologist, philosopher and something more 
to boot, in order adequately to explain and illustrate ‘the Father of 
History, his work. The next commentary on ‘The Muses,’ intended 
for scholars at large, will haply be undertaken by a syndicate, or 
trust, in which each department of the Herodotean Museum may 
be headed by an all-competent sub-specialist. But, even then, 
a controlling mind will be necessary in order to bring consistency 
and point to the result: meanwhile there is a chance that this 
edition may still be in time to invest the middle section of 
the Herodotean Histories with Introduction, Commentary and 
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Appendices, not all unworthy, having regard to the present state 
of knowledge and research, a place beside the accomplished 
labours of a less exacting age. 

The more precise relations of this edition to those others cannot 
be described in a sentence. Whatever may now be the right 
estimate of works even as recent as those of Larcher and of 
Schweighauser, no competent judge will expect to find a claim here 
advanced to supersede the commentaries of Baehr, of Blakesley, 
of Rawlinson, of Stein, each of which has merits, visible, even in 
this very edition, by derivation or deposit. Of any preponderant 
debt to this one or that of his predecessors the present editor 
is scarcely conscious. The extent to which antecedent labours 
support his own, is attested, perhaps too scrupulously, twice over, 
in the Notes passim and in the Index of Authors, sub nominibus. 
Though the references there accumulated betoken not seldom 
dissent or criticism, they are none the less indicative of obliga- 
tions incurred. A similar canon applies to the works of the 
historians, Grote, Thirlwall, Curtius, Duncker, Busolt, Eduard 
' Meyer and others, and, in short, to all the modern authorities at 
all copiously cited. If the writer were conscious of a primary 
nexus to one or other of his many creditors, this would be the 
place to acknowledge it. Let critics, if they please, discover his 
scientific pedigree, if he have one. His first claim is to have 
focussed a good number of results, many of which are virtually 
common property in the Republic of Hellenic Studies, enforcing 
them by methods, to the development of which schools of recent 
and living investigators have contributed. He has taken some 
pleasure in accentuating the English contribution to the common 
stock ; but no one using these volumes will accuse him of disguis- 
ing his obligation to foreign sources. Throughout, properties have 
been, to the best of his ability, assigned to the rightful owners, 
after the example of that truly classic plagiary, who plundered 
his friends only to give them back their goods, on the principle 
that men thank you more for restoring to them what is their own, 
than if you had never robbed them at all. It would, however, 
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be an excess of altruism, on the writer’s part, to announce these 
volumes as the mere exploitation of other men’s labours. So far 
as he is aware, no previous commentary has applied so completely 
the methods of analytic and discriminative criticism to the work 
of Herodotus. Consequently, this edition should exhibit more 
fully than others the structure and composition of the Herodotean 
opus, should discover more systematically the problems of origin 
and source, and should appreciate more nicely the varying values 
of the different parts, paragraphs, and items, of the multifarious 
and complex whole. Two cases, exempli gratia, may here—not 
without some risk—be named in support of this claim. Though 
the geography of Herodotus has been discussed again and again, 
the composite and unsystematic quality of the Herodotean world 
has not been so distinctly presented as it is in this work. 
Again, though scholars and historians might seem by this time 
to have said the last word about the battle of Marathon, the 
genesis and progress of the story itself appear never to have 
been so fully considered as in the present work. That considera- 
tion, though in the first instance a literary exercise, is none the 
less an essential preliminary to a definitive solution of the real 
problems at issue. And so forth, in other cases. 

This work makes no claim to multiply paradoxes. It was no 
slight satisfaction to find, in the fourth volume of the collected 
and posthumous Kleine Schriften of an illustrious savant, Alfred 
von Gutschmid, published only in 1894, an Index Fontiwm and an 
Ocekonomie to the work of Herodotus, anticipating to some extent, 
and confirming, observations and methods advocated in the 
Introduction to these volumes, which was then already in type. 
The laureate work of a well-known French Hellenist, M. Hauvette, 
appeared after the second of these volumes was already in the 
printer’s hands, or account would naturally have been taken of 
his labours. It is some comfort to reflect that his masterly 
support may be utilised in the production of the portion of this 
work still remaining to do. An identical remark applies to the 
researches of an American scholar, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
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upon the Ionic dialect, to which here appeal can be made only 
in support of observations upon the Herodotean style printed on 
pp. cxvii, cxx of this volume. It is matter for congratulation 
that no results, however startling, brought by Mr. Arthur Evans 
from Krete, or by Professor Flinders Petrie from Egypt, are likely 
to invalidate the utterances in these volumes in regard to the 
problems of Hellenic origines, or of Libyan ethnology. 

It remains to acknowledge gratefully assistance given from 
time to time towards the production of this work. Professor 
Ramsay, Professor Percy Gardner, Mr. Mackinder, Mr. Walker, 
and other Oxford colleagues, have kindly replied to inquiries, 
or afforded light, on points of detail. Other scholars (whom the 
editor is proud to claim, in one sense or other, as ‘old pupils’) 
have laid him under various obligations. Professor Titchener, now 
of Cornell University, made an observation embodied in a note to 
5. 55, 3. A large debt to Mr. Hogarth is fully set out in 
Appendix XIII. ὃ 9. Without a suggestion, volunteered by Mr. 
Arnold C. Taylor of Uppingham, the last Appendix would 
probably never have been written. Mr. Tracey of Brasenose 
College kindly read some of the earlier proofs of the Greek 
text. The first and second Indices are mainly the work of Mr. 
A. S. L. Farquharson of University College. Other services, 
not here specified, are had in grateful remembrance. The 
revision of the proof-sheets, as a whole, was a labour too long 
and exacting to be inflicted upon any friend, however willing. 
In ἃ work, the mere printing of which has occupied upwards of 
twenty months, and which combines a very large number and 
variety of types and symbols, some allowance will be granted for 
an occasional lapsus calami that may have kept its place in type. 
A few Corrigenda will be found after the Table of Contents in 
each volume. 

If irregularities in the Englishing of Greek words and names 
cause any offence, let them be taken for experimental evidence of 
ἃ desire to attain the unattainable, to wit, a satisfactory trans- 
literation of Greek forms. For the rest, there has been nothing 
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detected, up to date, to mislead a competent reader. This result 
is mainly due to the admirable work done in the printer's office ; 
and if, in other respects, the work issues well-equipped, that shows 
again the high standard and the ready goodwill of a long-suffering 


publisher. 
R. W. M. 


University CoLLEGE, OXFORD, 
April 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. To appreciate the importance of the Greek text, herewith 
printed and annotated, its relation to the work of Herodotus as a 
whole must be duly considered. To understand the whole, it is 
necessary to discover its general structure, and the sections into 
which it may most usefully be sub-divided. A successful Analysis 
of the full text is an essential preliminary to a just conception of 
the problems connected with the sources and the composition of 
the work, and with the character of the author, whether as historian 
or as hero. The full exhibition and discussion of those problems 
should only be attempted when the analytical criticism of the work 
has been accomplished: this criticism, however, in its progress 
incidentally tends to define canons and conclusions, which affect 
the appreciation of the several parts of the work. Thus, although 
no more than the fourth, fifth and sixth Books of Herodotus are 
here immediately under review, they must be considered in the 
light of principles which are to be gathered from all the nine 
Books, and cannot be fully verified except by reference to the 
whole work, and its every part. To enumerate or to discuss these 
principles in this place would be to open up the whole mass of 
problems and arguments, which should be reserved as Prolegomena 
to a complete edition of the work. It must suffice to make such 
assumptions or statements as may be easily verified by a general 
acquaintance with the whole work, in order to concentrate 
attention and criticism upon the three Books here printed, and to 
elucidate their position and import, intrinsically and in relation to 
the antecedent and succeeding portions of the text. The intrinsic 
significance of these Books it is the more especial function of the 
Notes and Appendices to elucidate: this Introduction aims at 
emphasising the relative bearings of the middle section of the 
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spring of 478 B.c.. The general character of the narrative corre- 
sponds to these simpler and more easily fulfilled conditions. The 
narrative, which is continuous and comparatively free from digres- 
sions, is historical, that is, truthful in character, and the history 
is tothe author recent history. Criticism has indeed shown that 
the traditions of the great Invasion as preserved by Herodotus have 
not escaped transfiguration by the mytho-poetic faculty :} fiction 
is largely blended with fact ; interests, humours, fancies, pieties, a 
dozen various powers have contributed to the record, and the result 
is far from being the truth exacted by the historical standards of 
to-day. Still, for the actual history of the war with Xerxes, and 
much connected therewith, the last three Books of Herodotus 
remain to us a primary and invaluable authority, a golden treasury 
of evidences. But the case stands very differently with the 
histories contained and offered by the first three Books. From 
almost every material point of view the first volume of the work 
affords truly marvellous contrasts to the last volume. Mere 
general propositions are here indeed, as usually, misleading. To do 
proper justice to the matter many distinctions must be introduced. 
The historical value of the matter found in Herodotus’ work 
varies not merely from volume to volume, or from Book to Book, 
but from paragraph to paragraph, from sentence to sentence, 
from line to line. Every separate story, every individual 
statement is to be tried on its own merits. Distinctions must 
be drawn between matters of fact of which Herodotus is the 
unconscious witness, and the information which he explicitly 
and professedly bequeaths to posterity: between matters of which 
he had, or might have had, the express evidence of his senses, or 
the testimony of good witnesses, and matters which were of 
remoter evidence or origin: between traditions derived from good 
Hellenic or foreign sources, and traditions in which interests 
of one kind or another are latent or patent. Tried by careful 
and discriminative methods a great deal, even in the first three 
Books of Herodotus, remains of almost infinite value for the 
modern historian—independently of the secondary value, as litera- 
ture, in itself illustrative and evidential, which even the most harsh 
or the most careless criticism allows that part of the work. In 


1K. W. Nitzech’s paper, Rh. Mus. der Perserkriege, Munich, 1876, were 
N. F. xxvii. 226 ff. (1872), and N. ‘epoch-making’ in this respect. 
Weeklein’s tract, Ueber die Tradition 
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Sparta at the coming of Maiandrios, as related in Bk. 8.: Thus 
it might be fairly argued that, while the explicit chronology of 
the direct narrative in these Books starts with the invasion of 
Europe by Dareios (variously dated from 508 B.c. up to 516 8.0.2), 
the implicit chronology of the continuous narrative is by an 
afterthought, or by a retrospect essentially organic in the direct 
narrative, carried back to 519 B.c., the three Books thus covering 
some thirty years. There is nothing foreign in such a device to 
Herodotus’ methods of historiography; quite the reverse. It is 
strictly parallel to the method exemplified in the first Book, where 
the age of Kroisos and of Peisistratos is taken as the express 
starting-point, only to be superseded by retrospects which carry 
back the Lydian record to Gyges, and the Medo-Persian to 
Deiokes the contemporaries of Psamatik, a century before 
Kroisos. But a hitch, or rather a lacuna, occurs in the tra- 
ditions preserved by Herodotus, between the final usurpation 
of Peisistratos and the murder of Hipparchos. Several decades 
of Athenian tradition are all but lost to Herodotus, and the 
years from 529 to 519 Bc, and again from 519 to 514 Bo., are 
sparsely represented by such fragments as those on the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the Philaidae (6. 34-39, 103), or the expulsion 
of the Alkmaionidae (5.62). It is, indeed, the sixth Book, not the 
fifth or the fourth, that supplies the links between the Athenian 
traditions in the first Book concerning the age of Peisistratos, and 
the traditions in the fifth Book which concern the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae. The digression in Bk. 5 on Spartan affairs seems 
to refer expressly back to the digression on Sparta in Bk. 13 
irrespective of the notes on Spartan history that occur in the 
intervening text. But the case is different with the greater 
digressions on Athens and Athenian history, in Bk. 5; they are 
not expressly referred back to the digression in Bk. 1, and it is 
but an accident, to all appearance, that Bk. 6 supplies, to some 
extent, the missing links. Had due weight been always allowed 
to this observation, it would not have been the fashion to present 
the two digressions on Sparta and on Athens, in Bk. 1 and in 
Bk. 5, as respectively continuous, and forming exact parallels. 
The treatment of Sparta and the treatment of Athens in the two 
cases are not strictly co-ordinate. The Spartan traditions are 


1 δ, 39-48; cp. 3. 148. 3 See note 5. 39. 
3 Cp. Appendix III. 4 8. 45-47, 54-56, 148 ; 4. 145-149. 
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Hellenic standpoint, and nominally, to a large extent, from non- 
Hellenic sources; while the sixth Book, containing, as it does, 
the record of Marathon, may seem to lean towards the latter 
Books, which pile the fuller records of Thermopylae, Salamis and 
Plataea upon the scantier story of the first Athenian achieve- 
ment. Meanwhile, the fifth Book, the centre of this group, and 
of the whole work, focusses the Hellenic interest twice over: first 
in the anti-medism of the story of the Ionian Revolt, and, 
secondly, in the positive and centripetal tendency of its great 
passages of pure Spartan and Athenian history. 

§ 11. Apart from these passages the Books may be said to 
carry on the story of the advance of the Persian power ; its approxi- 
mation to the great centres of Hellenism; its absorption of 
Hellenic colonies; its gains at the expense of barbarous Europe ; 
its reconquest of rebel Ionia; its spread over the Aegean; its 
assault on Attica. 

The geographical conditions presupposed in this theme are 
remarkable as compared with those presented in the preceding 
Books. Speaking generally, the scene is transferred from non- 
Hellenic to Hellenic soil, and in the fifth and sixth Books the 
geographical assumptions are similar to those in Bks. 7, 8, 9, 
especially Bks. 8,9. The actions are laid in familiar regions, the 
description of which the story-teller may, for the most part, take 
for granted. With Bk. 4 the case stands differently ; here, indeed, 
as above recognised, we have geography in excelsis, but the fact has 
been sufficiently discounted, and must not be allowed to destroy 
the hardly-won recognition of the continuity of the fourth and fifth 
Books, but should rather be employed to emphasise the special 
character of this volume, into which, apparently, the author has 
thrown many a thing for which he found no lodging elsewhere. 
The geographical overweight is, in fact, but a further evidence 
of the composite character, the transitional purpose, of this part 
of the finished work. That character is not less conspicuous 
when the chronological scale of the narrative is considered. In 
this, his middle passage, the historian is out of the dim illimitable 
vistas and labyrinths of Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Lydian, 
Median, Persian history; but the chronological scale is not yet 
reduced to the narrow and exact proportions which obtain in the 
last three Books. The continuous and advancing narrative but 
carries us, as above shown, over a period of thirty years at most; 
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the retrospects take us, however, much farther back towards the 
beginnings of things. Not to treat the literary introduction, on 
the origin of the Scyths, over seriously, the passages on the 
Hellenic states present early conditions of Sparta! and of Athens * 
to view; something more than a glimpse is given into the 
colonial diffusion of the Hellenes,? into the age of the ts :4 
the ever-growing communion and union of Hellenie-stocks and 
states are shadowed forth through the centuries.® Still, even in 
these matters it is at most with generations, or with centuries, 
that the narrator deals, in contrast with the millenial conditions 
of the historic perspectives in the first three Books, and in dis- 
tinction from the brief and all but contemporary vision of events 


presented in the three last Books.® 


1 4, 145-149; 6. 52 ff. 

3 6. 187 f. 

3 On the Euxine (4. 8, 18, 76 Δ΄, 95, 
108, 108 ; 6. 88); Hellespont (4. 14, 85, 
95, 144; 5. 1, 65, 94; 6. 34-89); the 
West (4. 15, 99, 152; δ. 9, 48-47, 124; 
6. 17, 22-24); Libya (4. 150 ff., 179, 
197; 5. 42); to say nothing of Kypros 
(5. 118), or of the Aegean at large. 

4 In Corinth, 5. 92; Sikyon, 5. 67; 
Kyrene, 4. 159 ff.; Athens, 5. 55 ff.; 
Ionia and Hellespont, 4. 188, ete. ; 
5. 87, etc. ; Kypros, 5. 104, 118; Italy 
and Sicily, 5. 44 ff. ; 6. 28 ff., ete. 

5 Cp. the celebrated text, 8. 144 7d 
Ἑλληνικὸν ἐὸν κτλ. with the illus- 
trations afforded by this volume, e.g. 
consanguinity (ὅμαιμον) in Sparta, 4. 
145-149; δ. 72; 6. 53 ff.; in Kyrene, 
4. 161. Ionian phylae in Sikyon and 
Athena, 5. 66 f., etc. Language and 
literature (duéyhwooor), 6. 119 (rip 
ἀρχαίην γλῶσσαν), 6. 188 (γλῶσσαν 
τὴν ᾿Αττικήν) ; 4. 155; 6. 98; 4. 87 
(γράμματα Ἑλληνικά); 5. 67 f. (γράμ- 
para "lowexd), 6. 27 (γράμματα διδά- 
σκεσθαι) ; for the literature see §§ 16, 20 
infra. Religion (θεῶν ἱδρύματά τε 
κοινὰ καὶ θυσίαι), in Delos, 4. 88 ff. ; 6. 
97 ; Delphi, 4. 160 ff ; δ. 92; 6. 19, 77, 
etc.; Olympia, 5.71; 6.103; 5. 22; 6. 
70. Hellenic deities (θεοὶ of ᾿Ἑλλήνεοι), 
δ. 92, 98, 49. Hero-worship, 5. 47, 


115; 6. 38. Common cultnre and cus- 
toms (ἤθεα ὁμότροπα), 4. 77, 78, 95, 
108 ; 5. 42, 58, 67 f.; 6. 27, 43, 86, 187, 
etc. See, further, notes on the list of 
Agariste’s suitors, 6. 127; the use of 
the term Ἑλλάς, δ. 82, 49; 6. 106, 
188. The very interest in barbarian 
states and tribes, including the uncivil- 
ised, implies the growing consciousness 
of ἃ common Hellenism. Excommuni- 
cations (5. 67, 72, 88; 6. 38) are less 
to the point in this connexion than 
the growth of ‘great friendships,’ as 
between Kyrene and Thera (4. 152), 
Chalkis and Samos, Eretria and Miletos 
(δ. 99), Miletos and Sybaris (6. 21), etc. 
In estimating such passages it is im- 
portant to consider how far the highly 
stimulated patriotism of the Persian wars 
may have reacted on the records of the 
earlier period (cp. § 17 infra); but 
even after all due allowance has been 
made, there remains a substantial con- 
trast between the tone and effect of the 
last three Books and the three middle 
Books in the work of Herodotus; the later 
achievement and spirit have not by any 
means wholly destroyed the perspective 
of a developing Hellenism. 

5 In 6. 98 Herodotus appears to draw 
8 distinction between the period be- 
ginning with Dareios and the twenty 
generations preceding. See note ad /. 
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Concerning the historic quality, credibility, or truth, of the 
matters in these Books it is harder to frame any general pro- 
position that can be of use. The truth (as distinct from the 
honesty) of the Histories of Herodotus cannot be adequately 
measured from volume to volume, nor even from Book to Book; 
every story, every sentence must be separately weighed. Still, 
with this caveat entered, and looking at the question in the 
broadest way, it may fairly be expected that the three middle 
Books will hardly be found to report the objective series of 
events in a manner 80 full, coherent, credible and authoritative as 
that of the last three Books; while, on the other hand, it may 
be expected that the historic truth will be found less involved in 
myth, legend, fiction and error than in Bks. 1, 2, 3. More 
than this admission cannot be extorted from a critical observer, 
nor will such an one ever relax his vigilance over any page of 
this author without disaster, for there is no page on which fact 
and fiction—if so crude a distinction may be admitted for the 
sake of argument—are not to be found lying side by side, or 
indissolubly interpenetrated, mutually affected, not as oil and 
vinegar, but as water and wine. And, when the fourth, fifth 
and sixth Books of Herodotus are critically studied, they are 
found to contain facts solid and objective as those preserved in 
any other Books, or passages, of the work (or in any other work), 
and fictions romantic, droll, purposeful and pragmatic, as comedies 
of Aristophanes, fables of Aesop,” orations of Perikles,’ or oracles 
of Bakis.‘ 

§ 12. The argument as given so far is sufficient to show that 
in truth the main narrative in the three Books here under discussion 
is ἃ continuous and united whole, if less obviously, yet hardly leas 
essentially, than the continuous narrative in Bks. 1, 2, 3 (or rather 
Bks. 1 and 3) on the one hand, or Bks. 7, 8, 9 on the other. 
This chronological unity must be conceded in regard to the simple 
and obvious story, which may be said briefly to comprise the 
invasions of Europe, the Ionian revolt, the Marathonian campaign. 
Considerations above urged tend to show that, even if the narrative 
be complicated by the introduction of digressions and retrospects 


1 ςσ. 6. 125. elements may be found in the story 
2 eg. 4. 182f. of Phronime, 4. 154; of Dorieus, 5. 
8 ag. 4. 118 f.; 5.49; 6. 109. 42-48 ; of Demaratos, 6. 61, 62, 67, and 


44. 178; 5. 48. Notably romantic others. 
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to the volume here reprinted. The Analyses, which follow, aim 
at representing the materials collected in these Books from several 
points of view. The literary structure of each Book is exhibited 
in such a way as to bear witness at once to the skill of the author 
in composing his work, and to the appreciative intelligence of the 
scholar, who marked the three existing divisions. Passages, which 
contain the record of events for the period proper to the chrono- 
logical scheme of these Books (519-489 B.c.), are re-grouped, within 
the table for each Book, in sequences which exhibit the author's 
contribution to the history of those three decades. Passages, which 
from the point of view of that chronology are digressions and 
out of the scheme, are brought into juxtaposition under pro- 
visional titles. Special emphasis is laid upon the detachment 
of passages primarily geographical, or ethnographical, as also of 
passages which present legendary, mythical, or otherwise unhis- 
torical materials. It has not been considered necessary to reprint 
in immediate sequence, and without regard to the division of the 
Books, these various groups of sub-divisions and references: any 
one who uses these tables of contents will be able, without much 
trouble, to recompose their elements or items so as to obtain from 
them the contexts in which the main narrative is presented, and 
likewise those in which digressions of various kinds are to be 
found. To pursue the classification of the traditions, preserved 
by Herodotus, into still further ramifications, without regard to 
evidence from other sources, whether literary or monumental, would 
be to foster exaggerated ideas respecting the exclusive authority of 
the Herodotean work. The primary purpose of these Analyses is 
fulfilled, if they serve to elucidate the problems of the sources 
and composition of this portion of the text. But one class of 
notices or memoranda, those concerned with events and objects 
later than the fall of Miltiades (489 B.c.), is of such supreme 
importance for the determination of those very problems, that 
the analytical tables of contents are to be followed by a special 
discussion of all that class of memoranda, as found scattered 
through this triad of Books. The elucidation of these notices 
leads naturally to a consideration of the part played by after- 
thought in these records of the past, and the actual historic value, 
or values, of the various elements displayed by analysis. Some- 
where in the course of the argument the personal equation of the 
author, and his relation to the events he records, and the objects 
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he describes, must be approximately stated and discussed. The 
chief gain from this methodical analysis is, perhaps, realised 
when we perceive an infinity of values in the work of Herodotus, 
and a critical absurdity in any single or general proposition 
regarding the whole, based upon the prevalent character of this 
or that part, or section of a part. The curve of credibility drawn 
by the higher criticism of these Histories moves from horizon to 
zenith ; the degree appropriate to each of the author’s stories, or 
statements, is a distinct and individual problem. 


Book 4 


§ 13. The fourth Book falls clearly, like the first, second, 
ninth, and perhaps the seventh, into two main parts, the division 
being not merely involved in the difference of subject matter, but 
clearly and formally marked by the author himself. The first 
part comprises cc. 1-144, and may be denominated, for the sake 
of brevity, the Scythian Zogi: the second comprises the remainder 
of the Book, cc. 145-205, and is apparently by Herodotus him- 
self named the Libyan Zogi.1 Two or three considerations may 
have prohibited the erection of these two parts into separate 
‘Books’: (1) The second part is hardly of sufficient bulk to form 
a separate Book, yet from the nature of the subject matter defies 
incorporation with the next succeeding passages, which now form 
_ the beginning of Bk. 5. (2) The second ex hypothest contains a 
record of events synchronous with the main course of events 
recorded in the first part. (3) A curiously exact parallelism, more 
pronounced than in any other of the Herodotean Books, may have 
been detected underlying the literary structure of the two parts. 
For, without much violence, each of the two main parts falls into 
three sub-divisions or elements: I. An historical, or legendary, 
retrospect or introduction (προδιήγησις). 11. An excursus, or 
series of digressions on lands and peoples in question, in other 
words, a geographical and ethnographical element. III. The 
direct historical narratives, in the one case, of the invasion οὗ. 
Europe, in the other, of the invasion of Libya, ex hypothesi 
synchronous, even if independent. The following Analysis em- 
ploys these observations :— 


1 2. 161. 2 Cp. προδιηγησάμενος 4. 145. 
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Bk. 4. A. The Scythian Logi, or the story of the expedition of Dareios, 
and cognate matters, cc, 1-144. 
L Introductory retrospects. 
i. Causa bells, ς. 1. 
ii. Previous history of the Scyths, cc. 2-13. 
1. The Scyths and their slaves, cc. 2-4. 
2. Origin of the Scyths: various accounts. 
a, Native legend, cc. 5-7. 
B. Local Greek legend, cc. 8-10. 
y. Combined Graeco-barbarian legend, ce. 11 ἢ 
6. The version of Aristeas, c. 13. 
(Notes on Aristeas, cc. 14-16.) 
(Cp. Notes on Anacharsis, ce. 76 f. Skyles, ec. 
78-80. Salmorxis, cc. 95 ἢ) 
[iii Story of the Amazons, and their wedding with the Scyths, “ 
or, the origin of the Sanromatae, cc. 110-117.] 
II. Geographical and ethnographical excursus. 
1, Geography : (a) descriptive, (δ) physical. 
a. 1. General description of the earth, cc. 36-45. 
2. The Pontos and adjacent seas, cc. (46), 85, 86. 
3. The rivers of Scythia, ce. 47-57. 
4. The land of Scythia, cc. 99-101, (17-20). 
ὃ. Physical geography ; notes on climate, fauna and flora, et 
sim, cc, 28-31, 58, et passim. 
ii, Ethnography (local and anthropological). 
1. Various tribes and nations, cc. 17-27, viz. :— 
a. Of Scythia, ce. 17-20. 
B. Beyond Scythia, cc. 21-27. 
2. The Scyths, ec. (17-20), (46), 59-75 (-82). 
3. Thracians, cc. (89-92), 93-96 (cp. 5. 3-8). 
4. Tribes bordering on Scythia, cc. 103-109, (110-117). 
iii. Various notes, digressions, @ sim. 
1. Legends of the Hyperboreans, cc. 32-35. 
2. Story of Anacharsis, cc. 76-77. 
3. Story of Skyles, cc. 78-80. 
4. Numbers and marvels, cc. 81, 82, e passim. 
IIL The etory of the expedition of Dareios in person against the Scyths 
(cc. 1, 83-98, 102, 118-144). 
(1. Causa belli, c. 1.) 
2. The march from Susa to the Istros, cc. 83-98. 
i. In Asia, ce. 83, 84. 
ii At the Bosporos, cc. 85-89. 
iii. In Thrace, cc. 90-98. 
3. The Kings (of Europe) in council, c. 102. 
4. The Scythian campaign, cc. 118-144. 
1, From Istros to Oaros, cc. 118-123. 
ii. From the Oaros to the Agathyrsi, cc. 124, 125. 
iii. The fighting in Scythia, cc. 126-134. 
iv. The flight of Dareios, cc. 135-142, (143). 
Pause or Colophon.—Two anecdotes of Megabazos, cc. 143, 144. 
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B. The Libyan Logt, or the story of the great expedition into Libya, and 
cognate matters, cc. 145-205. 
I. Introductory retrospect. 
i Story of the colonisation of Thera from Lakedaimon, cc. 145- 
149, 
ii. Story of the colonisation of Kyrene from Thera, cc, 150-158. 
iii History of the Hellenes in Libya down to the death of 
Arkesilaos IIL, and the application of Pheretime to Aryandes, 
ce. 159-167. 
II. Geographical and ethnographical excursus. 
i. The coast, and ‘nomadic’ tribes from Egypt to lake Tritonis, 
ος. 168-180. 
1, The Desert, Oases, and their six tribes, cc. 181-185. 
iii. Manners and customs of the ‘nomad’ Libyans, ce. 186-190. 
iv. Libya west of Tritonis, cc. 191-196. 
Notes on the zoology, ethnology, climate, etc, of Libya, ce. 
191, 197-199. 
III. Story of the Persian expedition in Libya, cc. 200-205. 
i. The siege and capture of Barke, cc. 200-202. 
ii. The deliverance of Kyrene, cc. 203 ἢ, 
iii. The divine judgment on Pheretime, c. 205. 

The preceding Analysis is enough to show the extreme 
artificiality patent in the composition of the fourth Book. This 
artificiality could not be disguised by divorcing the two strictly 
parallel structures now combined under one number. It may 
be taken to support the hypothesis that these parts of the work, 
and the whole volume or section into which they are incorporated, 
were designed as a connecting link between the extreme members 
of the larger trinity, into which the whole work of Herodotus, as 
above shown, naturally divides. The indications of place, and to 
some extent those of time, to be collected subsequently from this 
Book (see § 16 infra), tend to show that the author was in con- 
tact with western sources before this Book assumed its present 
form. The Analysis itself suggests a considerable number and 
diversity in the sources here laid under contribution. It is, 
indeed, on the face of things unlikely that matters so disparate 
as the histories and geographies here presented side by side had 
previously been brought into juxtaposition or intimacy. The 
story of the Scythian expedition is one thing; the geography and 
ethnography of Scythia another. The description of Libya is out 
of all proportion to the story of the Persian mission to recover 
Barke. It may be doubted whether the stories of the early 
colonial adventurers, and the early history of the Greeks in Libya, 
stood in any connexion with the story of the Persian mission, 
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until Herodotus put those as a preface to this. It is possible 
that the expedition against the Scyths and the expedition into 
Libya may have been mentioned together in a Greek source before 
Herodotus; it is probable that the geography of Scythia and the 
geography of Libya had been described in more than one 
work previously. But the literary scheme and rationale of the 
Scythian and Libyan Logi, together with an infinity of details, 
are almost certainly due to the idiosyncrasy of Herodotus. For 
the further evaluation of the contents of this extraordinary 
Book the reader is referred to the concluding sections of this 
Introduction, to the notes on the text, and to the appendices, in 
which the problems immediately connected with it are discussed. 


Boox 5 


§ 14. The main lines of literary structure in the fifth Book are 
less clear than those in the fourth, and are certainly not laid down 
on the same highly-artificial plan. From one point of view the 
Book is divided between a narrative of events which carries on 
the general course of the Herodotean argument from the point 
reached in the fourth Book, and a narrative, or set of narratives, 
recounting the history of the leading Greek states, speaking 
roughly, in the period covered by the Persian history in the third 
and fourth Books, and a part of the fifth. If these two elements 
in the fifth Book be separately envisaged, the matter may be 
distributed as follows, neglecting for the immediate parpore 
some other major and minor digressions :— 


A. The connected chronological narrative of the continued 
advance of the arms and power of Persia, until checked by the 
Ionian revolt, together with an account of the origin and early 
course of this reactionary movement (cc. 1-38, 49-51, 97-126). 

B. A dual excursus, inserted into the main structure of the 
narrative, and breaking it up, as just above shown, into three 
stages: the first digression (cc. 39-48) dealing with Sparta, or 
rather with two Spartan stories (a. the story of the accession of 
Kleomenes, ce. 39-41; δ. the story of the adventures of Dorieus, 
cc. 42-48); the second digression (cc. 55-96) on a much larger 
and more complex scale, dealing with Athens, or rather, stringing 
together a number of stories, the main current of which is an 
important contribution to the history of Sparta, during the period, 
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broken in turn by a number of digressions within the digression, 
which demand further analysis. Provisionally, however, and in 
the first instance the structure of the Book may be exhibited as 
falling into five divisions, or stages :— 


I. The advance of the Persians continued, and the immediate cause or 
occasion of the Ionian revolt, cc. 1-38. 
II. Digression on Spartan affairs, cc. 39-48. 
IIL Aristagoras in Sparta, cc. 49-51 (-54). 
IV. Digression on Athenian affairs, cc. 55-96, 
V. The alliance of Athens with the Ionians, and the conduct of the 
revolt, down to the flight of Aristagoras, cc. 97-126. 


From this tabulated statement it is obvious that the three parts 
or divisions of the Book numbered I., III., V. make up a record of 
events ex hypothesi in time successive, in causation more or less 
closely connected: while parts II. and IV. contain respectively 
two records of two series of events (neglecting digressions), more 
or less strictly synchronous with each other, and with the main 
course of the continuous narrative in the preceding Books.’ But 
this five-fold sub-division of the fifth Book is so far from exhibit- 
ing adequately the extreme complexity of its structure that it 
may well be supplemented from a second point of view. There 
follows, accordingly, an Analysis in which the two main elements 
in the Book are treated severally, and each sub-divided into the 
smaller parts or sections which seem naturally to suggest them- 
selves, without any attempt to carry the process of analysis to a 
point where the wood might become invisible, by reason of the trees. 


A. The connected or continuous narrative. 
a, The continued advance of the Persian empire. 


i. The reduction of Thrace, cc. 1, 2, 12-15. 
ii, The surrender of Macedon : or, the story of the young men in 
women’s apparel, cc, 17-21. 
iii. The incorporation of the Propontine states and islands in N. 
Aegean, cc. 26, 27. 


«-- 


β. The Ionian revolt. 
i. The immediate cause and antecedents. 


1. The affair of Naxos, cc. 28-38. 
2. Aristagoras in Sparta, cc. 49-51. 


1 With this arrangement may be three of continuous narrative (cc. 1-38, 
compared the structure of Bk. 8, 88 we 61-97, 118-160), and two great excursus 
have it, which consists of five parts, (89-60, 98-117), dividing the narrative. 
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3. Aristagoras in Athens, c. 97. 
4. The return of the Paionians, c. 98. 

~ ii, Outbreak and conduct of the Ionian revolt down to the flight 
of Aristagoras, cc. 99-123. 

- 1. The defection and end of Aristagoras, cc. 124-126. 


iv. The intrigues and end of Histiaios, and suppression of the 
Tonic revolt, 6. 1-32. ¢ 


It will be observed that the three sections into which the first 
main division of the continuous narrative is sub-divided are not 
continuous in the text. They are in fact separated by a number 
of small digressions, or notes; and in the first of these sub- 
divisions, dealing with Thrace, the historical narrative is further 
interrupted in such a way as may be most easily exhibited in the 
following table :-— 


A. a. Continued advance of the Persian empire. 
i. The reduction of Thrace, cc. 1-27. 
al, The Perinthians, and others, cc. 1, 2. 
(πᾶσαν πόλιν καὶ πᾶν ἔθνος τῶν ταύτῃ οἰκημένων, c. 2.) 
δ᾽, Ethnographical excursus, cc. 3-10. 
1. Thrace and the Thracians, cc. 3-8. 
2. Country beyond Istros, cc. 9-10. 
a®, The sea-coast (N. of Aegean), c. 10. 
(τὰ παραθαλάσσια, ε. 10 ad ἢ) 
65. Digression on Dareios at Sardes, cc. 11-13. 
1. The tyrants’ rewards, c. 11. 
2. Story of the Paionian belle, cc. 12, 13. 
[3. The mission of the spies, 3. 135-138.]} 
a®, Paioni, ce. 14, 15. 
68. Digression on the Lake-dwellings, c. 16. 
ii. The surrender of Macedon, and the story of the young men in 
women’s apparel, cc. 17-21. 
Excursus, or notes, on 
1. The Hellenic descent of the kings of Macedon, c. 22. 
2. Dareios at Sardes, cc. 23-25 (anecdotes of Megabazos, c. 23, 
Otanes, c. 25). 
iii, Incorporation of the Propontine states, etc., by Otanes, son of Phar- 
aspes, cc. 26-27, 


Passing on to the second division of the continuous narrative 
(8. the Ionian revolt), a pause, or fresh start, is obviously marked 


1 The story of Demokedes, 3. 129-188, It might, however, pace Duncker, be 
may, 88 Duncker (Hist. of Antiquity, placed at Dareios’ first coming to Sardes : 
E. T. vol. vi. p. 270 n.) suggests, belong the king gets him rather too easily from 
chronologically to this place, and might Susa to the Bosporos, 4. 85. 
have come in here, or below, co. 23-25. 
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those actions were little to their credit. It is fortunate, and in 
many ways significant, that the shortcomings of this brief sketch 
of Spartan affairs are, to some extent, made good by Herodotus 
himself in the context. Some knowledge of Spartan action and 
policy during the last two decades of the sixth century, previous 
to the application of Aristagoras in 499 B.c., may be recovered from 
the second and larger excursus, ostensibly on Athenian affairs, 
supplemented by other digressional passages in these Books, such 
as the story of the Argive war,' of the Plataean alliance, not to 
speak of the earlier application of Maiandrios recorded elsewhere.* 
But all these references are beside the question here immediately 
considered, viz. the literary anatomy of the fifth Book. From 
this point of view the express digression on Spartan affairs 
resolves itself simply into two sections :— 


IL Digression on Spartan affairs, cc. 39-48. 
i The story of the succession of Kleomenes, cc. 39-41. 
ii. The story of the adventures of Dorieus, cc. 42-48. 


The material or historical aspects of these stories are more fully 
discussed in the notes and appendices, and need not here be 
anticipated. 

Separated from the anecdotal or biographical traditions, which 
do duty for Spartan history in this Book, first by a section of 
the continuous narrative (III. Aristagoras in Sparta, cc. 49-51), 
and secondly by a geographical appendix (on the king’s highway 
from Sardes to Susa, cc. 52-54), comes the larger and more con- 
siderable excursus on Athenian affairs (cc. 55-96), which is in 
itself compacted of various elements, direct narrative and digres- 
sion, covers or illustrates a great variety of subjects, and calls for 
minute analysis. The direct narrative in this passage consists 
of a sketch of Athenian history from the year 515/14 8.6. to 
the year 500 [499 B.c., or thereabouts ; in other words, from the 
date of the arrival of Dareios at Sardes, for the ‘Scythian’ 
expedition (4.1), to the date of the arrival of Aristagoras at 
Athens (5. 97). But this sketch is complicated by a number of 
minor digressions, or inserted notes, to an extent which almost 
defies clear analysis. Nevertheless, in the following tables the 
attempt is made to exhibit the structure of this portion of the 


1 6, 76-84. 2 6. 108. 3 8. 148. 
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Book, without prejudice to the problem, how such an admirable 
disorder may have originated. 


IV. Digression on Athenian affairs, cc, 55-96. 
i. Main story, or series of stories (515-499 B.c). 
1. The dream and death of Hipparchos (414 B.c.), cc. 55-56. 
2. The expulsion of Hippias (411/10 Bc), cc. 62-65. 
3. History of the Athenians from the date of their liberation to the 


coming of Aristagoras (neglecting digressions), 510-499 B.., 
ce, 66-96. 

The first and second sections of this main narrative are 
plainly separated by the digressions on the Gephyreans, and 
Phoenicians in Boeotia, cc. 57-61. The second and third sec- 
tions are plainly differentiated by the pause, or title, introduced by 
the author in the words οὕτω μὲν κτλ. c. 65 ad fin. So far 
the analysis is plain sailing. But the third section of the main 
narrative is traversed and shattered by a variety of sub-sections 
digressions, asides and what not, constituting an almost desperate 
chaos of pieces, the pattern of which is well-nigh inextricably con- 
fused. At one point, indeed (c. 92), an oracle is needed to decide 
whether the passage with which we have to deal is an article in 
the main narrative, or a digression in the form of such an article ; 
while at other points (c. 9; cc. 89, 90; cc. 94, 95) main narra- 
tive and digression alternate with bewildering rapidity. We have 
a very Proteus in hand, but it is necessary to retain a firm hold 
of this body of dissolving episodes, if the secrets of its composi- 
tion and origin, credibility and authority, are even to be adequately 
stated and discussed. With that prospect in view the following 
table may be submitted, as a fairly sufficient Analysis of the 
literary structure of the passage here immediately in question. 


3. History of the Athenians from 510-499 B.c., cc, 66-96. 
a. Main story. 6. Digressions. 
(1) a. The constitution of Kleisthenes, c. 66, 
ὃ. Digression on Kleisthenes of Sikyon, cc. 67, 68. 
(2) a. Attempts of Sparta and other states, including Aigina, to over- 
throw Athens, cc. 69-81. 
& Digression: origin of feud between Athens and Aigina, cc. 82-88. 
(3) a. Project for restoring Hippias, and its failure. His retirement 
to Sigeion, cc. 89-94. 
ὃ. Digression : how Sigeion came into the possession of Hippias, 
ec. 94 ἢ. 
(4) The medism of Hippias, and the quarrel between Athens and the 
Persians, c, 96. 
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Even this Analysis of the passage, elaborate as it may appear, 
insufficiently exhibits the full complexity of the construction. 
Two sub-divisions in particular require further elucidation, those 
numbered (2) @ and (3) a@ respectively. Further Analyses are 
therefore here subjoined. 


(2) a. Attempts of Sparta, etc., to overthrow Athens, cc. 69-81. 
i. Appeal to Sparta against the democracy ; expulsion of the ‘accursed ’ 
legislator, cc. 69, 70. 
Note.—Origin of the curse: the Kylonian ἄγος, c. 71. 
ii. The interference of Kleomenes, and his discomfiture: appeal of Athens 
to Persia, cc, 72, 73. 
iii, The great invasion of Attica by Kleomenes and its collapse, cc. 74-76. 
Note,—On the Dorian invasions of Attica, c. 76. 
iv, Victory of the Athenians over Boeotians and Chalkis. The anathema 
and epigram, c. 77. 
Note,—On the excellence of democracy, c. 78. 
v. Alliance of Thebes and Aigina against Athens, and hostilities, cc. 
79-81. 
[Ezcursus, (2) ὃ supra, with 
Notes 1. On the adoption of Ionic dress in Attica, 
2. On certain customs in Argos and Aigina, ο. 88.] 
(3) a Projected restoration of Hippias, etc., cc. 89-94. 
i. Reprisals of Athens on Aigina, ὁ. 89. 
ii, Alarm of Sparta, c. 90. 
iii, Congress of allies at Sparta, cc. 91-93. 
a. Project of restoring Hippias, c. 91. 
ὃ. Opposition of Corinth, based upon memories of the Tyrants of 
Corinth, ¢. 92. 
a. Story of Kypselos and his salvation. 
B. Stories of Periandros. 
1. The advice of Thrasybulos, 
2. The ghost of Melissa. 
ce. Failure of the project, c. 93. 


In regard to the somewhat confused elements which make up 
the whole section denominated here 3 (a) it is elsewhere argued 
that cc. 81-89 probably involve some anachronism,’ and it is 
obvious that the speech put into the mouth of Sokles (c. 92), 
which is a colossal ignoratio elenchi and in itself also obviously 
inconsequent, from a more general point of view must be regarded 
as a valuable contribution to the conventional legend of the 
Tyrannis, current in the author’s day. On the legitimate 
inferences to be drawn from the passage, and the context, as to 
the sources, and the date of composition, or collection of materials, 


1 Op. note ad U., and Appendix VIII. 
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by the historian, it would here be premature to enlarge. But it 
is difficult for an attentive reader to apply the method of pure 
literary analysis to the text of Herodotus, in this important 
excursus, without detecting the presence of many valuable clues 
and suggestions for the statement of those problems respecting 
sources and composition, upon the solution of which the historical 
authority of the work, line by line, in the plain sense of the terms, 
must largely depend. 


Book 6 


§ 15. The literary structure of the sixth Book is almost 
indescribably complicated. At times the narrative might seem 
to have little more unity than a batch of anecdotes, the memorial 
stream of events to break into a shower of spray. The unity of 
Herodotus’ work, as a whole, the inner unity of the second of the 
three greater sections, or volumes, into which it may best be 
divided, seem to be here in jeopardy. For something more than 
8 moment or two the unities of action and of interest are all but 
lost in a maze of cross purposes, a mass of details, a confusion of 
memoranda. For this result the nature of the historian’s subject 
in the stage here reached is in part responsible. The sixth Book: 
brings him and us, as it were, in due course face to face with the 
Hellenic aggregate, whose turn to do and suffer at the hands of 
the Persians is come. In the progress of ecumenical history 
the moment arrives for the Persian to assault the liberties 
of Hellas, and this Book records the results of the first encounter. 
But, in attacking the Greeks, Dareios was not opposing a single 
and united system, political and military: he was invading 
a nebulous infinity of autonomous states. This fact, once a 
source of strength and of weakness to the Greeks, in war and 
in peace, must ever be a source of difficulty and confusion 
to historians of Greece. That the Greeks formed not a single 
sovran state, but a host of independent political communities, 
made it very difficult for Dareios to conquer them, and for 
us, a8 for Herodotus, to relate their fortunes, and misfortunes, 
in a coherent story. So long as the course of pre-Hellenic 
antiquity could be depicted as a succession of great monarchies 
or empires, the last of which, the Persian, gave unity to the 
civilised Asiatic world, and looked at one time almost capable 
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of comprehending the whole Mediterranean basin in one political 
scheme, the unity and continuity of the story could be substantially 
preserved.’ But at the point where, from the nature of the case 
(or from the nature of the evidences), the system of ancient civilisa- 
tion resolves itself into a number of co-ordinate states, the unity 
of action and interest, necessary for successful literary treatment, 
disappears, until the empire of the Romans for a while restores 
it. It can of course be replaced in the meanwhile, to a greater 
or less extent, by various devices, more or less corresponding to 
the reality of things. For the actual history of the Greek states 
may be substituted an abstract scheme of typical forms or stages 
of social and political development, more or less true of each 
state generally: but that is not history. Or a unity may be 
imparted to the treatment of Greek history by elevating one or 
other Greek state into leading or representative prominence, and 
making a history of the many a function of the history of that 
one. There is much, doubtless, in the condition of the literary 
sources which has encouraged these devices; but scientific history 
protests against them, as inadequate and misleading in view of 
the objective order of events, and even in presence of the accu- 
mulating evidences, of one kind and another. Or, again, a 
transcendental unity is communicable to Greek history, when it 
becomes, for a time, the record of a struggle between a league of 
Greek states, relatively ἃ Pan-hellenic union, and a single non- 
Hellenic power. But every such union was partial and brief: 
partial, for the forces of Hellenism were divided, scattered, pre- 
occupied, and opposed ;* brief, two or three years, three or four 
battles exhausting the genuine unity of the action® In short, 
the treatment of Greek history must alternate between a bundle 
of monographs and a philosophic abstraction; for “only the 
state has a history,” and Hellas was never a state. The genius 
of Herodotus seized the opportunity afforded by the traditions of 
the great Armada‘ for the historical treatment of an ecumenical 
episode, which exhibited the highest instance of Pan-hellenism 


1 This view, however, of oriental 3 Thuc. 1. 23: τῶν δὲ πρότερον ἔργων 
history is dissolving in the light of μέγιστον ἐπράχθη τὸ Μηδικόν, καὶ τοῦτο 
fuller knowledge. Cp. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. ὅμως δνοῖν ναυμαχίαιν καὶ πεζομαχίαιν 
d@. Alterthums, i. § 516. ταχεῖαν τὴν κρίσιν ἔσχε. 

2 Even the defence of Hellas did not 4 Cp. τῷ μεγάλῳ στόλῳ, Thuc. 1. 
unite Hellas. See especially Hdt. 7. 18, 2. 

145-174. 
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is compounded of very disparate elements; it loses almost every 
pretence or appearance of sustained or intrinsic authority, and 
becomes now a mere string of unrelated adventures, now a bald 
chronicle of annalistic jottings; it is buried for a time and en- 
compassed by masses of purely episodic matter, which have little 
or nothing to say to the Persian and his doings; it emerges at last 
into fuller view, in the story of the Marathonian campaign, only 
to disappear again, as if down a katavothra, under a final pile of 
Athenian anecdotes and self-interested memories. In short, the 
digressional element in this Book is more conspicuous than the 
element of direct narrative, and stands in a variety of relations 
thereto. There are digressions involved in the direct narrative, 
or at least fairly introduced as explanatory of the relations of 
the Greek states to Persia. There are digressions, the object of 
which is to explain the relations of Greek states to each other.” 
There are digressions in which the internal affairs of Greek 
states are treated on their own merits ;* and there are purely 
anecdotal items, or at least stories, for the introduction of which 
it is hard to find any excuse, except the all-sufficient one that 
they are far too good to be omitted.* This classification may 
not be exhaustive, and its members are certainly not rigidly 
exclusive. The first two classes of excursus are obviously and 
generally more closely related to the main narrative than the 
two last classes, but it is not always easy to draw hard and fast 
lines between them, or to say into which class a particular 
passage should be inserted; nor is it always easy to draw the 
line between the main narrative and the excursus in this Book.’ 
The general effect is to make the literary or structural analysis 
extremely difficult, and a satisfactory or convincing scheme 
hardly attainable. It is, however, reasonable to maintain the 
distinction between the continuous narrative and digressional or 
excursional matter, as far as possible; although it may have 
to be admitted that even the consequent or advancing narrative 


1 Perhaps the digression on the 2 2.0. 6. 108 (Athens and Plataea). 
Athenian occupation of the Chersonese, 3 e.g. cc. 56-60, on the privileges of 
ec. 34-39, or the passages on the the kings of Sparta. 
medism of Aigina and the Spartan in- 4 eg. ς. 86, story of Glaukos; c. 125, 
terferenee, cc. 48-50, 61, 73, may be Alkmaion’s wealth. 
regarded as specially connected with 5 ¢.g. the story of Paros (cc. 132-135), 
the continuous theme, the advance of on which see further, pp. xliv., 1. f. 
Persia. 
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rather as an excursus or ἃ sequel to the story of Marathon. It is 
not so much the story of an expedition to Paros as the story of the 
divinely ordained fate of Miltiades. Its object is less historical 
than ethical. Herodotus himself shows little or no sense of its 
political or military significance. In short, structurally the story 
is not a contribution to the chronological and continually advanc- 
ing narrative which runs through these Books, but one of a 
number of heterogeneous appendices, tacked on to the story of 
Marathon, forming a rather complicated finale to the sixth Book, 
and emphasising all the more effectively the pause or breach 
between the second and third volumes of the work. These 
observations justify us in maintaining the tripartition of the 
continuous narrative in the sixth Book, which is accordingly here 
subsequently observed in the tables. 


Bk. 6. Continuation of the main narrative. 
A. L The intrigues and end of Histiaios and the suppression of the Ionic 
revolt, cc. 1-32. 
i. The intrigues of Histiaios in Ionia, cc. 1-5. 
~ ii. The battle of Lade, cc. 6-16, a note on Dionysios, c. 17. 
iii, The capture of Miletos, cc. 18-21, including a note on the 
Sybarites and on the Μιλήτον ἅλωσις, c. 21. 
- iv. The fortunes of the exiled Samians, cc. 22-25. 
v. The last adventures of Histiaios, cc. 26-30, with a note on 
Divine Providence, c. 27. 
vi. The recovery of Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, and the punishment 
of the rebels, cc. 31, 32, with a note on the σαγήνη, c. 31. 


In regard to the first section of the Book (cc. 1-32) it must be 
admitted that cc. 17, 22-25, relate matters not immediately proper 
to the story of the Ionian revolt, whether from a chronological 
or from a constructive point of view. But on the other hand 
the matters are so short and slight in themselves, and so directly 
related to the story, that it is hardly worth while to mark them 
by distinct numbers in the table, even if so doing we might emphas- 
ise their probably foreign origin. The first question here must 
be as to the conception of the author himself; he plainly regards 
these passages as parts of the narrative in place, or at the worst 
as mere parentheses. So much may, indeed, be admitted, even 
while we refuse to shatter the continuity of the text or story in 
this section: that these manifest asides, or parentheses, serve to 
betray the composite character of the narrative of the Ionian 
revolt as a whole, and help to explain the chronological inconse- 
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quence, or incompleteness, which is elsewhere the subject of special 
examination in this volume. The last remark has some bearing 
upon the chief objection to the limits assigned in the literary 
analysis of this Book to the first part, and the break between 
Parts I. and II. For where exactly does the story of the 
Tonic revolt end, and the next part begin? It must be admitted 
that chronologically the point fixed by c. 32 is unfortunate in 
two directions. On the one hand, as elsewhere demonstrated, a 
later point of time is reached in cc. 28-30 than ine. 32. On 
the other hand, c. 31 opens with a clearly marked principium 
divisionis in the indication of a date, and this principle is so well 
maintained in the sequel that it forces itself into our literary 
analysis of the Book as the constitutive principle for the com- 
position or recognition of the second part of the direct narrative ; 
how, then, can the break between the first and second parts be 
placed in c. 32 and not in c« 30? Simply because it seems 
impossible to overlook the structural significance of the sentence 
which concludes c. 32 and sums up the three conquests of Ionia. 
It may further be observed that a new point of departure is 
gained in c. 33 by the change of scene from Ionia to the Helles- 
pont. At the same time the inconsequence or anomaly in the 
analysis of the Book here admitted is not without its further 
value. What is clear in the main narrative of the Book is the 
story of the Ionic revolt and the story of the Marathonian 
campaign. What is not so clear is the matter intervening 
between the two. That matter is partly, indeed, conspicuous 
digression ; but in part it belongs to the continuous or advancing 
chronicle. So much of it as belongs to the continuous chronicle 
forms the direct connecting link between the story of the Ionian 
revolt and the story of Marathon. This link is, however, itself 
anything but simple or easily determined. Its delimitation must, 
however, be attempted before the further contents of the con- 
nected narrative in this Book can be profitably exhibited in a 
tabulated form. 

The chief characteristic of the portion or portions of the sixth 
Book, which serve to connect the story of the Ionian revolt with 
the story of the Marathonian campaign, is that they are presented 
in strict annalistic form, and with a chronological severity, 


1 See Appendix V. 
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wholly remote from the method of the antecedent Books, and not 
fully recovered! even in the story of the great invasion, as told 
in Bks. 7, 8,9. We seem, in this passage, to have passed from 
the historical methods of Herodotus to the historical methods of 
Thucydides. The events are assigned strictly to their proper 
years. The years are apparently campaigning or war years; and 
even the distinctions of season are not wholly wanting.2 On this 
wise the annals of three years which separate the suppression of 
the Ionian revolt from the expedition of Datis and Artaphrenes 
are systematically given in this Book. In the case of the first 
two years the method is clear. The annals of the first year (493- 
2 B.C.) are indeed broken or interrupted by a digression (cc. 34-40, 
on the Athenian acquisition of the Thracian Chersonese), but the 
digression is so obvious as not to obscure the chronological sequence, 
and the acts of the year are given in cc. 31-33, 41,42. The annals 
of the second year (492-1 B.c.) are continuously and concisely 
given ince. 43-45. The annals of the third year (491-0 B.c.) are in 
various ways more problematic. Down to a certain point, indeed, 
they proceed with consistency (cc. 46-51). But then and there the 
narrative becomes involved and confused with digressional matter, 
and matter anachronistic, to an almost desperate extent. An 
attempt to re-establish the true sequence of events is made else- 
where *®; here it is sufficient to remark that Herodotus places in 
a confused and tentative fashion previous to Marathon—as is 
shown clearly by the transition from c. 93 to c. 94—a good 
many events which must have occurred after that epoch. With 
these provisions and observations the following table may be 
taken as fairly representing the Analysis of the second part of 
the connected narrative in the sixth Book. 


ΒΚ, 6. Continuous narrative. 
A. II. Matter connecting the history concluded in c. 32, with the 
history resumed in c. 94. 
1, Annals of the year 493-2 Bo. cc. 31-42. 
i. Complete reduction of Ionia, ce. 31, 32. 

ii. Recovery of the Hellespont, c. 33. 
iii. Escape of Miltiades ; capture of Metiochos, c. 41. 
iv. The ordinances of Artaphrenes, c. 42. 


1 This observation is made on the 2 χειμερίσας c. 81; τῷ ἔαρι c. 48. 
Books as they stand, without prejudice to 3 See Appendix VI. 
the order of their composition originally. 
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2. Annals of the year 492-1 Bo, cc. 43-45. 
The work of Mardonios. 
i. Democracies in Ionia, c. 43. 
ii. Naval and military operations in Europe, cc. 44, 45. 
3, Annals of the year 491-0 Β.0., cc. 46-5142 (or cc. 46-93, minus 
digressions). 
i. Reduction of Thasos, cc. 46, 47. 
ii. Mission of the Heralds, cc. 48, 49. 
iii. Medism of Aigina, cc. 50-51. 
Appeal of Athens to Sparta, cc. 61, 61, 65 f. 
Intervention of Sparta, cc. 73, (85-86). 
(iv. Subsequent hostilities between Athens and Aigina, cc. 87- 
93.) 
(Annals of the year 490 3.c. Expedition of Datis and Arta- 
phrenes, c. 94 ff.) 


Here may conveniently follow at once the Analysis of 


A. III, The expedition of Datis ; stories of Marathon ; or chronicles of 490 
B.C., cc. 94-120, (-124). 

In this passage the narrative as a whole is continuous, and the 
sub-divisions, which naturally suggest themselves, turn rather on 
the objective course of events, and upon changes of scene in the 
action, than upon the character or structure of the narrative 
itself. From both points of view the record of the actual battle 
of Marathon (cc. 110-116) stands up as the most important 
and substantial block of the story or commentary: before and 
after it the passages are apparently more composite, the structure © 
most disputable. Small digressions occur at three points: (1) a 
note on the Delian earthquake, c. 98; (2) a longer note, on the 
antecedents of Miltiades and his Strategia, cc. 103, 104; (3) ἃ 
very important note on the origin of the Atheno-Plataean alliance, 
c. 108. If these digressions in the narrative proper were to be 
taken as determining its structure, the following analysis might 
serve as sufficient : 


i. (cc. 94-98, Αἰολέας). Story of the expedition down to the visit to Delos. 
Note on the unique earthquake, c. 98. 
ii, (ce. 99-103, ἦν Μιλτιάδης) Story of the expedition down to the meeting 
at Marathon. 
Note on the antecedents, οἷο. of Miltiades, cc. 103, 104. 
iii, (cc. 105-108, πανδημεῦ. Preparations for battle. Note on the Plataean 
alliance, c. 108. 
iv. (cc. 109, 110-116). Decision. The battle. 
v. (cc. 117-124). Sundry notes and addenda. 


The above table is, however, far from exhibiting the variety of 
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the matters included in the passage as a whole, and it may be 
doubted whether in this case the short digressions or notes 
should be taken as the fixed points even for the literary analysis. 
It seems well to supplement an imperfect and disputable Analysis 
by a fuller one, based upon sub-divisions, into which the story 
naturally falls, when account is taken of the course of action and 
events as here recorded. 


Bk. 6. Direct narrative continued. 
A. III. The Marathonian campaign, cc. 94-124. 
i. The commission of Datis and Artaphrenes, c. 94. 
ii. From Kilikia to Samos, c. 95. 
iii. From Samos to Naxos, cc. 95, 96. 
iv. Delos ; with a note on the earthquake, cc. 97, 98. 
v. From Delos to Karystos. Persian conquest of the Kyklades, 
c. 99. 
vi. Siege and capture of Eretria, cc. 100, 101. 
vii. The landing in Attica (Hippias), c. 102. 
viii. The Athenian defence. Note on Miltiades, cc. 103, 104. 
ix. Summons of the Spartans. Philippides, Pan, cc. 105, 106. 
x. The dream of Hippias, c. 107. 
xi. The coming of the Plataeans. Origin of the alliance, c. 108. 
xii. The Athenian council of war, c. 109. 
xiii. The battle. Retreat and return, cc. 110-116. 
xiv. Losses, c. 117. 
xv. Wonders, c. 117. 
xvi. The dream of Datis: the Delian statue, c. 118. 
xvii. Fate of the Eretrian captives, c. 119. 
xviii. The arrival of the Spartans, ο. 120. 
xix. Problem of the shield; defence of the Alkmaionidae, cc. 
121-124. 


The above Analysis, in some nineteen articles or numbers, ex- 
hibits at once the action and the story, as they appear in the pages 
of Herodotus ; and probably may suggest, when traced in the text, 
directions in which observations must be sought for the elucidation 
of the problems of source and authority. Even such an Analysis 
cannot but be somewhat arbitrary and incomplete; and in particular 
the passage on the actual battle (cc. 110-116), and its immediate 
sequel, may seem too summarily disposed of. But in the structure 
of the Book, and of this sub-division of the main narrative, the 
description of the actual battle emerges in unmistakable contour. 
Moreover, the problems connected with it and the immediate 
context are hereafter discussed with no lack of minuteness.' 


1 Appendix X. 
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Here, therefore, further discussion of this topic may be postponed ; 
nor can the problem of the authenticity of the text, containing 
the defence of the Alkmaionids, be raised within the limits of 
this Introduction.1 

B. It remains to consider, in further detail, the excursus, 
digressions, asides, notes or similar elements, which remain in the 
sixth Book, after the three organic sections or stages of the main 
narrative have been detached. It has, however, already been 
observed that the elements of direct continuous narrative and of 
digressional interest are almost inextricably combined in this 
Book. This contagmination is especially obvious and especially 
perplexing in two sections or possible sections of the Book, viz., 
that dealing with the annals of the trienniwm (say, ce. 31 (33)- 
93), and that dealing with the sequel to Marathon (say, cc. 121 
(125)-140). In the other two sections of the Book, which 
would exist on this hypothesis, viz., the end of the Ionian revolt 
(ce. 1-32) and the Marathonian campaign (cc. 94-120), the digres- 
sions or notes are comparatively short and easily enumerated. As 
whatever may be the most acceptable arrangement for the 
exhibition of the fundamental literary structure of this labyrin- 
thine Book, these two passages must in any case be recognised as 
substantial items or entities in the Analysis, it may be worth while 
here to recapitulate the short digressions which they contain. 


.1. The end of the Ionian revolt, cc. 1-32, with short digressions, notes, or 
parenthetical remarks upon— 
a. The adventures of Dionysios, ¢. 17. 
B. The capture of Zankle by the Samians, cc. 23 f. 
y. The divine warnings to Chios, ο. 27. 
ITI. The Marathon campaign, cc. 94-120, with digressions, etc, upon— 
a. The earthquake of Delos, c. 98. 
B. The antecedents of Miltiades, cc. 108 ἢ 
y. The Athenian cult of Pan, ὁ. 105 ad fin. 
6 The Atheno-Plataean alliance, c. 108. 


e Losses, ete. c. 117. 


But this table leaves two other passages (II. Annals of the 
Triennium, ce. 33-93 ; IV. Sequel to Marathon, cc. 118 (121)- 
- 140) unanalysed. The second passage, indeed, may seem to - 
offer less difficulty, though it is not easy to decide where exactly 
it begins, any one of the following chapters 117, 118, 121, 


ΟΣ See notes ad ἢ. 
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125 being possible points of departure. Taking c. 125 as perhaps 
the least unsatisfactory, the finale of the Book resolves itself into 
a series of appendices as follows :— 


1. Stories of the Alkmaionidae, cc. 125-131. 
2. The Parian expedition, and the end of Miltiades, cc. 132-136. 
3. The Athenian occupation of Lemnos, cc. 137-140. 


But the long and important section, cc. 33-93, remains and 
defies analysis, the continuous narrative being represented by 
ec. 33, 41-(46, 48-)51, 61 ad init. 73, the remainder (cc. 
34-40, (47), 52-72, 74-93) being devoted to digressions, in 
which it is almost impossible to maintain chronological order, and 
not easy throughout even to distinguish between what is Spartan 
and what is Athenian history. In regard to the chief passage 
(ce. 52-93), it is, indeed, clear that it begins by being purely 
Spartan history, and ends by being Athenian or Aigineto- 
Athenian history, but where the one passes into the other it is 
not easy to determine. The turning point seems to lie in the 
record of the appeal of Aigina to Sparta, c. 85, with the visit of 
Leotychides to Athens, and his reputed speech to the Athenians, c. 
86. Speaking roughly, the matter and stories are mainly Spartan 
from c. 52 to c. 86, and mainly Athenian from c. 87 toc. 93. 


Bk. 6. B. Analysis of the Excursus or Digressions, esp. cc. 51-93 (cc. 34- 
40, on the Philaidae, break the annals of 493 B.C.) 
Digressions on the affairs of Sparta and Athens. 
i. Story of the origin of the dual kingship, c. 52. 
Note-—On the non-Hellenic origin of the Herakleids, cc. 53, 54. 
ii. Excursus on the privileges (γέρεα) of the Spartan kings, cc. 55-58. 
Note—On non-Hellenic analogies to Spartan institutions, cc. 
59, 60. 
[A short passage of the continuous narrative, c. 61 ad init.] 
iii. Story of the birth of Demaratos, cc. 61-64. 
iv. Story of the deposition of Demaratos, cc. 65, 66. 
(This story belongs ex hypothesi to the chronicle of the year 491-0 
Β.0., te. the direct narrative. It also contains a retro- 
spective note on the origin of the feud between Demaratos and 
Leotychides. ) 


v. Story of the exile of Demaratos, cc. 67-70. 

(This story might seem to belong, in Herodotus’ conception, to the 
chronicle of the year before Marathon: but this may be 
anachronistic. The story includes a λόγος which goes back 
ex hypothesi to events 30-50 years earlier.) 
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which he is writing, and the times in which he is writing. 
Explicit references to his own times,! his own experiences,? occur 
throughout the Books, independently of the many passages in 
which a personal observation, an autobiographical reference, is 
latent and problematic? Even passages expressing a personal 
opinion or view are of similar significance in this connexion.‘ 
To determine the exact dates involved in these particular 
references is one of the last and most abstruse attempts of con- 
structive criticism. In the final resort these passages contain 
the most important evidences for the solution of the problems of 
the time and place, or times and places, of the composition of the 
work, as a whole, or in its several parts. The dates given or 
implied in such passages are not, of course, the same, except so 
far as the author’s age or lifetime be regarded as a single period 
or epoch. An expression of opinion by the author carries us 
down to the actual moment of composition.* A statement of an 
actual personal experience implies a precise day and hour in his 
lifetime, if only it could be ascertained.? Other references may 
be less precise, and suggest some chronological margin within the 
limits of the author's lifetime.’ But no such passage can be 
pushed back so as to overcome the chronological interval every- 
where implied between the author's present and the past, about 
which he is writing. There is not, however, in the whole of these 
three Books any autobiographical passage which serves to determine 
with any precision the extent of that interval, or even to what 
generation the author belongs.® There is, in short, no exact 
parallel to such passages as occur in the first’ and in the last ὃ 
volume of the work; nor even any clear proof that the author 


1 In the formulae ἔτι καὶ ἐς τόδε, καὶ 5 4. 124 τῶν ἔτι ἐς ἐμὲ τὰ ἐρείπια σόα 


νῦν ἐστί, ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἐμέ, μέχρι ἐμέο, ef sim., 
and, indeed, all verbs in the present, 
other than the strictly ‘historic’ pre- 
sent (γράφει γράμματα, 5. 14). 

24.14; 5. 59. 

3 Cp. § 21 infra. 

4 ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐ πιστὰ λέγοντες, τῷ μά- 
λιστα λεγομένῳ αὐτὸς πρόσκειμαι, τάδε οἶδα, 
δοκέειν ἐμοί, εἰ sim. passim. See further 
§ 22 infra. Still more, expressions of 
intention: 6.9. 4. 81 ὧδε δηλώσω: 82 
ἀναβήσομαι δὲ ἐς τὸν Kar’ ἀρχὰς fia λέξων 
λόγον (cp. 5. 62), εἰ sim. 


ἣν : 6. 42 οἵ (ac. φόροι) κατὰ χώρην διατε- 
λέουσι ἔχοντες ἐκ τούτου τοῦ χρόνον αἰεὶ 
ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἐμὲ ὡς ἐτάχθησαν ἐξ ’Apradpé- 
veos. 

6 Even the interview with Tymnes, 
4. 76, and his connexion with Aria- 
peithes, Skyles and Sitalkes is incon- 
clusive. An exception might be claimed 
for the ‘‘240 years after the second dis- 
appearance of Aristeas,” 4.15. But cp. 
note ad J, 

7 8. 56. 

8 9. 16. 
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had conversed with the Marathonomachae.! Other classes of 
passages or references to post-Marathonian events make it plain 
that he might have done so; the absence of any clear evidence 
that he did is therefore all the more remarkable. The chrono- 
logical hiatus suggests an important gap in the sources or 
tradition.* 

II. A second group of references to the author’s own days, as 
distinguished from the times about which he is writing, is created 
by the numerous notices of the sources from which he is pro- 
fessedly drawing. It is but seldom that a reference to a source, 
or authority for the writer's statements, is made otherwise than 
in the present tense. Where the reference is made in the past 
tense, either the case will clearly fall under the class of passages 
above noticed (I.),° or the author is quoting a previous written 
authority,‘ or the passage gives rise to a further problem® As 
a rule, indeed, Herodotus cites his sources in the present tense ;° 
his living authorities are his own contemporaries and not the 
actors or contemporaries of the events which he records; or if 
dead, they are still speaking. This practice of citing in the 
present must not, indeed, be made the basis of a narrow inference : 
it is artificial, literary, unscientific, or inexact. At most it brings 
the author within his own experience into more or less direct 
relation with a living tradition, or with an authority ex hypothesi 
verifiable at the time of writing. The phraseology of Herodotus 
incidentally confirms this impression, which would stand even 
without confirmation ; for he does not draw substantial distinction 
between the λόγος he has heard at some time or other, and the 
λόγος he is writing down,’ nor between the moment of inquiry 
and the moment of composition or record. The fundamental 
distinction which remains intact throughout is the chronological 


1 6. 117 is, if anything, against it. 


2 See further, § 20 infra. 

3 4. 16, 76, 77, 81. 

44, 18 ἔφη: 16 ἔφησε, ἔλεγε : 6. 187 
ἔλεξε. 
5 ἔλεγον 4. 81; 6. 98. 

8 λέγουσι 4. 5, 8, 14, 15, 88, 105, 
150, 154, 155, 178, 184, 187, 195, 196 ; 
5. 10, 22, 44, 49, 57, 85, 86, 87; 6. 52, 
δά, 184, 187; λέγεται 4. 45, 184, 194, 
195 ; 5. 87; 6. 54; ἔστι λόγος 4. 11, 179 


(Aeyéuevos) ; λέγονται 4. 26, 184, 191; 
5.113; 6. 14; λεγόμενα 6. 53; εἰσὶ ol 
λέγοντες 4. 27. 

7 4, 14 τὸν δὲ περὶ αὐτοῦ ἤκουον λόγον 
«ον λέξω, ᾿Αριστέην γὰρ λέγουσι κτλ, 

84. 95 ὡς δὲ ἐγὼ πυνθάνομαι: 5. 9 
δύναμαι πυθέσθαι : ὅ. 57 ὡς δὲ ἐγὼ 
ἀναπυνθανόμενος εὑρίσκω. Above all the 
passages 4. 36 γελῶ δὲ ὁρέων γῆς 
περιόδους γράψαντας πολλοὺς ἤδη... of 
γράφουσι καὶ ποιεύντων. 
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interval separating the author’s own date, whether of investigation 
or of composition, from the dates of the events, which form the 
principal material of his narrative. But the exact determination 
of that interval is not ascertainable from his notices of the sources 
from which this portion of the work is derived. 

III. A third class of references to the author’s Present, or of 
passages which involve dates subsequent to the battle of Mara- 
thon (or to the Parian expedition), may conveniently be made 
out of a large number or mass of statements referring to existing 
objects, whether natural or artificial, or existing institutions 
and customs, or even the present state of nations, tribes, and 
Cities. 

From the nature of the case this class includes a prodigious 
amount of matters, but all with the common quality that they 
were ex hypothesi observable, verifiable by the historian himself 
and his contemporaries. Not, indeed, all equally verifiable ; and 
80 various and separable are the matters to be included in this 
class, that it is expedient to sub-divide it. One sub-division 
may contain the geographical and ethnographical passages which 
form a considerable feature in the literary Analyses of these Books. 
These passages contain, indeed, theory as well as fact, and errors 
as well as accurate knowledge; but this criticism does not affect 
their classification in the present connexion. The historical 
element in them is very small, from the author's point of view. 
He does not conceive himself as having to record changes in 
geographical fact, or events in the physical history of the 
earth.| In the Books here in question he treats the physical 
environment and conditions of history as permanent and un- 
changing. Land and seas, mountains, deserts, rivers and lakes 
are regarded as always the same, or as not altering sufficiently to 
make the present-day description of them inapplicable to any 


previous time. Climate, flora and fauna are similarly regarded. 


1 The earthquake in Delos, 6. 98, is a 
portent. The great convulsion of Thera 
(Santorin) is unknown to Hdt. See 
note to 4. 147. There are no eclipses 
recorded in these Books. Dareios’ canal, 
4. 39, is hardly an exception, much less 
Neco’s, c. 42. The ἴχνος Ἡρακλέος, 4. 
82, is more like one, but not important. 
The origin of geographical names, 4. 45, 


is not a physical problem. There is 
nothing like the passage, 2. 11, on the 
physical history of the Nile Valley. 
Hdt. does not ‘harmonise’ his account 
of the Scythian campaign with his 
description of the great rivers by the 
supposition that the rivers have made 
their appearance since the time of 
Dareios. 
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Zakynthos, Metapontion.? Such fixed points involve many others 
intermediate. It may here be taken for granted that Herodotus 
had visited Samos, Delos, Sparta, Delphi, Athens; and the 
general character of the traditions in these Books fully bears out 
these assumptions, which are also supported by particular points 
or phrases in regard to those places.3 It is not so easy to carry 
Herodotus in person to Marathon,‘ or to extend his travels in Pelo- 
ponnese to Sikyon* and Argos.® It is not easy to make out much 
of a case for his autopsy in Asia Minor,’ and only an uncritical 
use of his terminology can carry him into Bactria® to Ampe, or 
to Arderikka.” If it is to be admitted that he may have been in 
Kypros, and at Amathus, it is not on the strength of the phrase 
μέχρι ἐμεῦ in the fifth Book.” 

But in regard to the stories and descriptions in these Books, 
the main problems, under this head, resolve themselves into 
the question of the extent of Herodotus’ travels in the Pontos, 
in Libya, and in the west. 

The Pontos.—Passages already quoted, just above, guarantee © 
visits to Thasos, the ‘ Hellespont,’ as, en route, towns on the Pro- 
pontis, to which may be added with confidence Byzantion.* How 
far Herodotus’ excursions inland into Thrace extended can hardly 
be made out. No critical reader will cite the inscription of the 
Tearos,"* or the description of the Lake-dwellings,’® as evidence in 
this connexion ; nor argue from the course of the Danube,’ or the 
geography or ethnography of the Thracians,” that Herodotus had 
ever penetrated beyond the coast. A casual phrase on Thracian 
ritual’® carries a stronger suggestion of autopsy without determin- 
ing its area. Nor will any critical reader argue from the de- 
scriptions and measurements of the Pontos, and adjacent waters,!” 
that Herodotus had in person traversed the length and breadth of 


1 4, 195. tainly been to Tyre (2. 44) he may very 
24,15. well have been in Kypros. 
5 For reff. see p. lxxxii. supra. 13 Cp. 4. 95. 
4 Op. Appendix X. 15 4 81, 87. 
5 6. 67. 4 4, 91. 
* 6. 76. Add Elis (1) 4. 80, 5. 22 5, 16. 
(92 δ), 6. 127, ete. 18 4, 48-50, 
7 §. 100 and note ad J. 17 4, 89-98 ; 5. 3-10. 
8 4, 204. 18 4, 88 olda δὲ αὐτὸς. . τὰς Θρηικίας 
3. 6, 20. καὶ τὰς Παιονίδας γυναῖκας κτλ. : cp. 4. 74 
10 6, 119. on kannabis. 


Ἢ δ), 115. As Herodotus had cer- 19. 4, 85 f. 
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the formula in itself tends to reduce it to a mere form, implying 
very little deliberate limitation. When Herodotus wishes to 
mark the limits of knowledge, whether personal or general, he has 
more explicit methods.’ The occurrence of such formulae, whether 
conventional or charged with a personal significance, goes some 
way towards constituting Herodotus, for us, the father of criticism, 
as he is the father of history. Such a title, however, cannot be 
construed into the statement that he was the only, or even the 
best, critic of his time; in this, as in some other respects, he was 
probably rather behind than ahead of some contemporaries. It 
is a happy accident that his work remains to represent much that 
has perished of better and of worse. 

Even larger than the space filled by express statements of 
disbelief, doubt, or conflicting opinions in the text, is the room 
assigned to expressions of constructive personal opinion, directly 
or indirectly at variance with tradition, or with rival hypotheses. 
Here again, from the nature of the case, the most obvious examples 
concern natural facts, as distinguished from historic events or 
occurrences, but examples of inference or theory, in regard to the 
latter class of facts, are not infrequent. Herodotus has his own 
theory to account for the absence of floods in the Danube,? the 
relation between climate and inhabitants’ the relation between 
climate and growth,‘ the great superiority of Europe to Asia and 
Libya in size> and of Europe and Asia to Libya in fertility. 
Herodotus passes more distinctly into the region of historic 
theory, or construction, when he expresses an opinion that the 
Hellenes learnt the art of writing from the Phoenicians,’ that 
Egyptian armour was used in the Libyan ritual before Greek,® 
that the Allelu-cry was invented in Libya, that Salmoxis lived 
long before Pythagoras,’ that the men of Thera and Kyrene were 
mistaken in reporting that their founder's name was Battos." 
Herodotus allows himself some liberty in the ascription of motives 


1 ὅσον ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν, 4. 197 (cp. 4. 20) ; 
τοσόνδε δὲ ἔτι ἔχω εἰπεῖν, ἰδ. ; οὐκ ἔχω 
ἀτρεκέως εἰπεῖν, 4. 187 (bis); οὐκ ἔχω 


3 4, 50, but cp. notes ad J. 
3 δ 
5 4. 
προσωτέρω εἰπεῖν τούτων, 6. 124 ; οὐκ ἔχω 54, 198. 
7 5. 
5.4 
94 


. 10. 4 4. 29. 


συμβαλέσθαι, 4. 45; μούνον δὲ τούτον τοῦ 
ποταμοῦ καὶ Νείλου οὐκ ἔχω φράσαι τὰς 
πηγάς, δοκέω δέ, οὐδὲ οὐδεὶς Ελλήνων, 4. 
53; ἐπιστάμενοι τοῦτο εἶναι ἀδύνατον 10 4, 96, 
γενέσθαι, 6. 139. Nl 4, 155, 
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maxims. Stories of Mardonios,! of Dorieus,? of Kleomenes of 
Miltiades ὁ had all been ethicised and pietised, that is rationalised, 
in terms acceptable to the feelings of good Hellenes, before they 
reached Herodotus. How much his own art or piety added in 
such cases it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to determine. In the 
case of Kleomenes, the actual variant of the historian himself 
involves but a distinction without a difference’ The story of 
Glaukos® likewise points to the source of such implicit morals ; for 
it cannot be supposed that Herodotus simply invented that story. 
Neither in these, nor in other cases, have we the means of de- 
termining the exact limits of Herodotus’ creative energy as an 
author. His style is his own,’ as much as any word, thought, 
language or method can ever be the proper and sole work of one 
individual mind. His materials are all but invariably worked up 
into the forms and phrases of his own style;® it is very rarely 
that he presents his materials raw, or just as he obtained them.® 
The speeches, as they stand in his work, can hardly be authentic, 
however much of traditional matter they may directly, or indirectly, 
preserve. It is not likely that any story or anecdote, as a rule, 
loses in the telling, as Herodotus tells it; but that he deliberately 
fabricated anecdote, legend or narrative is an, hypothesis beyond 
proof. All but the greatest achievement of his art is the work as 
a whole, the wholeness of the work. But this wholeness can best 


1 6, 43-45. 12 (ed. Spengel, ii. p. 421). The conscious 


2 δ, 42-45. It was the men of Sybaris 
who reasoned: εἰ δὴ μὴ παρέπρηξε μηδὲν 
κτλ., that is, who argued that the fate of 
Dorieus was a divine judgment. But 
Hdt. only differs by exaggerating the 
alternative, c. 48. 

3 6. 75, 84. 

4 6. 185 makes the Pythia responsible 
for the moral. 

5B lc. ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκέει τίσιν ταύτην ὁ 
Κλεομένης Δημαρήτῳ ἐκτῖσαι. 

5 6. 86. 

7 We have, indeed, practically almost 
nothing of the Logographs with which 
to compare it; but the verdict of an- 
tiquity comes in; cp. Dionys. Halikar- 
nass. De imitatione 8 (ed. Usener, 1889, 
pp. 22 f.), Ep. ad Pomp. ὃ (Usener, pp. 
49 ff.), Hermogenes, De gen. dicendi, 2. 


and deliberate contrast of style pre- 
sented by Thucydides might suggest an 
analogous relation between Herodotus 
and Hekataios, who was by no means 
devoid of style; cp. Hermogenes, op. 
cit. (Spengel, ii. pp. 428 ff.). Herodotus’ 
‘first style’ (cp. Scholl, Philologus, x. 
p. 76), or other styles, may be sufficiently 
accounted for by the varieties of his 
subjects and sources. Cp. § 20 supra, 
and p. Ixvii. 

8 But cp. notes to 4. 13; 5. 36; 6. 
137. 

® Express quotations, of course, ex- 
cepted. The poetical source sometimes 
shimmers through the prose ; cp. 4. 168 ; 
5. 92; 6. 126. The official document 
sometimes shows through the more artful 
texture ; cp. 5. 52; 6. 53. 
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be understood when the work is regarded as a result of growth, 
revision, reflection and time, almost a lifetime: not a product, 
conceived as it stands, and worked out, at one time and one place, 
in accordance with that single preconception. The summit of 
the writer’s art is to have all but completely obliterated the 
evidences of that process by which his work reached its relative 
perfection, rendering any and every hypothesis on the subject 
apparently beyond the conditions of absolute verification. So 
far as reasonable hypotheses go, they are to be reached almost 
solely by a simple yet searching analysis of the work into its 
constituent parts and elements, and a critical observation of the 
general and special qualities and characters of the materials, 
or elements, out of which the work, as a whole, has been created. 
In the present edition that method is exhibited in application to 
a good third of the work, in accordance with the initial principle 
of division expounded above.1 That the exhibition is complete, 
or exhaustive, is not here insinuated; nor is it to be denied that 
its results, in regard to any given portion of the work, must 
depend, in the final resort, on its application to the work from 
beginning to end. 


1 981 ff. 


ΟΧΧ HERODOTUS 


ment above indicated, in restoring the original text, not merely upon the 
basis of the MSS. readings, but by the aid of copious conjecture. There are 
three directions in which this work has been carried on: first, towards the 
removal of glosses and interpolations, mostly short ; the only long passage, in 
the books here immediately under consideration, open to grave suspicion being 
6. 122, a chapter actually omitted in a (ABC). Secondly, in the direction 
of marking, and supplying lacunae, a class of corruptions which editors are 
tending to enlarge more and more. In the third place, an effort is beiny 
made to purify and restore the true Herodotean dialect, not alone from the 
literary sources, but also from epigraphic evidences. Whether this last device 
can result in a genuine restoration of the Archetype, from which ex hypothest 
all existing MSS. are descended, much more in the sure restoration of 
genuinely Herodotean forms, are problems involving some previous questions, 
as, for example, the relation of the dialect of inscriptions in evidence to the 
literary ‘forms adopted by Herodotus, which cannot here be pursued. 
Remarks upon the constitution of the text have been introduced in the Notes 
following, mainly where they seemed to be demanded by material or 
historical considerations. It is assumed that every student of the text, as 
such, will have at his command the larger edition of Stein (Herodoti 
Historiae. Recensuit Henricus Stein. Berlin, 1869), exhibiting the testimonia 
as well as the MSS. readings, together with the indispensable edition of 
Holder (Herodott Historiae recenswit Alfred Holder. Leipzig, 1886, 1886), 
the apparatus criticus of which includes the principal emendations up to date ; 
and it were well not to overlook the strictly castigated edition of van 
Herwerden (HPOAOTOY ICTOPIAI recognovit Henricus van Herwerden, 4 
vols. Utrecht, N. D.), which, though designed, perhaps like the archetype of 
class B above described, in usum scholarum, is a monument of critical 
courage, not less acceptable to the historical student than exemplary to the 
textual reformer. Cobet’s recension of the text of the three Books here in 
question is to be found in Mnemosyne, 1884, pp. 77 ff., 129 ff. The Index 
Lectionum, at the end of volume II., exhibits the critical apparatus of this 
edition in a continuous form. 
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HPOAOTOT 


MEAMOMENH 


Μετὰ δὲ τὴν Βαβυλῶνος aipeow ἐγένετο ἐπὶ Σκύθας αὐτοῦ 1 
Δαρείου ἔλασις. ἀνθεύσης γὰρ τῆς ᾿Ασίης ἀνδράσι καὶ χρημά- 
των μεγάλων συνιόντων, ἐπεθύμησε ὁ Δαρεῖος τίσασθαι Σκύθας, 
ὅτι ἐκεῖνοι πρότεροι ἐσβαλόντες ἐς τὴν Μηδικὴν καὶ νικήσαντες 
μάχῃ τοὺς ἀντιουμένους ὑπῆρξαν ἀδικίης. τῆς γὰρ ἄνω ᾿Ασίης ς 
ἦρξαν, ὡς καὶ πρότερόν μοι εἴρηται, Σκύθαι ἔτεα δυῶν δέοντα 
τριήκοντα. Κιμμερίους γὰρ ἐπιδιώκοντες ἐσέβαλον ἐς τὴν 
᾿Ασίην, καταπαύσαντες τῆς ἀρχῆς Μήδους" οὗτοι γὰρ πρὶν ἢ 
Σκύθας ἀπικέσθαι ἦρχον τῆς ᾿Ασίης. τοὺς δὲ Σκύθας ἀποδη- 
μήσαντας ὀκτὼ καὶ εἴκοσι ἔτεα καὶ διὰ χρόνου rein) 
κατιόντας ἐς τὴν σφετέρην ἐξεδέξατο οὐκ ἐλάσσων πόνος τοῦ 
Μηδικοῦ" εὗρον γὰρ ἀντιουμένην σφίσι στρατιὴν οὐκ ὀλίγην. 


αἱ γὰρ τῶν Σκυθέων γυναῖκες, ὥς σφι οἱ ἄνδρες ἀπῆσαν χρόνον 


1. 1. μετὰ κτλ. For the Chronology, 
see Appendix III. 
ἐπὶ Σκύθας αὐτοῦ Aapedov Pacis. 
Of the king in person, as οἵ Kambyses 
against Egypt (3. 1), and against the 
Aithiopians (3. 25), or Xerxes against 
Hellas. Compare 7. 10 6; 7. 20; cp. 
Isokrates 4. 88 μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα γενομένης 
τῆς ὕστερον στρατείας, ἣν αὐτὸς Ξέρξης 
ἤγαγεν κιτιλ. αὐτοῦ, which is the read- 
ing of the codices, is preferable to αὖ τοῦ 
(Schweig. and Blakesley), or to αὐτίκα, 
suggested by Stein, or the bald τοῦ 
(Cobet). Cp. αὐτὸς Δαρεῖος 5. 32, and 
6. 88 infra. Introduction, § 12, p. xxviii. 
pies Ae Ασί On th 
v arty hy 8 
motives and object of "the Scythian 
Expedition, see Appendix III. 
ἀνδράσι. But compare 7. 210 . . 
πολλοὶ μὲν ἄνθρωποι εἶεν, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἄνδρες. 
Here ἀνδράσι denotes the fighting 
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Bepuiation of Asia: there the fighters 
of Hellas as compared with Asiatics. 

δ. τῆς ἄνω᾽ Ασίης. E. of the Halys, 
ep. 1. 6, 72, 95, 177. 

6. ὡς καὶ πρότερον. 1. 103-107. The 
phrase proves nothing concerning the 
original order of composition. 

hough nomad hordes had swept over 
civilized Asia, an ἀρχὴ of the Scyths 
is hardly to be admitted (pace Guest, 
Origines Celticae i. 17). The idea 
illustrates a pragmatic tendency towards 
artificial combinations and perspective 
in historiography. There are other 
misconceptions in the That 
the Scyths entered Asia ‘in pursuit 
of’ the Kimmerians is very doubtful ; 
that the Median overlordship preceded 
the invasion of the nomads is certain] 
not true. The number of years (28) is 
also suspect. On these three points see 
further Appendix I. 


Β 
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152 


HPOAOTOY MEATIOMENH 
Οὐ μὲν οὐδὲ ἡ Φερετίμη εὖ τὴν ζόην κατέπλεξε. ὡς γὰρ δὴ 


Iv 205 


τάχιστα ἐκ τῆς Λιβύης τισαμένη τοὺς Βαρκαίους ἀπενόστησε és 
τὴν Αἴγυπτον, ἀπέθανε κακῶς: ζῶσα γὰρ εὐλέων ἐξέζεσε, ὡς ἄρα 
ἀνθρώποισι αἱ λίην ἰσχυραὶ τιμωρίαι πρὸς θεῶν ἐπίφθονοι 


5 γίνονται. 


ἐκ μὲν δὴ Φερετίμης τῆς Βάττου τοιαύτη τε καὶ 


τοσαύτη τιμωρίη ἐγένετο ἐς Βαρκαίους. 


205. 2. ἐς τὴν Αἴ If Phere- 
time really returned to Egypt and died 
there shortly (circa 510 Β.6. 1) her fate 
and story may have been told in Egypt 
with the appropriate Greek moral which 
concludes it (cp. Introduction, § 22). 
But she left a grandson, Battos, on the 
throne in Kyrene, of whom these prag- 
matic traditions take no account (except 
implicite in the oracle c. 163 supra). 
She can hardly therefore have been 
“afraid of remaining in the Cyrenaica” 
(Rawl.). Perhaps she looked to pt 
not merely for political but for medical 
aid. She died worm-eaten (σκωληκό- 
Bpwros), and an end so disgusting implied 
(to a pious Greek) ὁ divine judement, 
a previous transgression. The tale of 
the τίσις, or τιμωρίη és Βαρκαίους, supplied 
what was wanted. Blakesley ad J. 
pe a list of illustrious victims of the 
oathsome malady. 

5. τῆς Βάττου. She was the wife 
of one Battos and the grandmother of 
another. Bavhr suggests that she may 
have been the daughter of a third. Stein 


supplies γυναικὸς and compares das 
homerische Ἕκτορος ᾿Ανδρομάχη. I have 
not been able to discover the expression 
in Iliad or Odyssey. Wesseling’s note 
ad l, runs: Id nolleni turpem Vallae 
errorem, quo Φερετίμης τῆς Βάττεω Phere- 
timae Batti filiae, per omnes editiones 
sine animadversione propagari.. . Ver- 
tenti Laurentio non observabatur “Exro- 
pos ᾿Ανδρομάχη, etc., etc. Vergil seems 
to be the author of the phrase Hectoris 
Andromache, Aen. 8. 319. Bouhier, 
who was the first to take exception to 
Valla’s filiae (Recherches et Dissertations 
sur Herodote, Dijon 1746, p. 146), only 
gives a reference to “‘ the grammarians, 
among others Lambert Bos, Myster. 
Ellips. Graec.,” to prove that in such 
cases γυνὴ is to be supplied. But cp. 
R. Kiihner, Ausf. Grammatik d. gr. Sp. 
§ 414. 2, who only gives the Vergilian 
instance. It looks as if Wesseling had 
started this hare by a lapsus memoriae. 
The genitive in Hectoris Andromachen 
(sic) is better taken as possessive, not as 
elliptical. Cp. Conington, note ad ἢ. c. 
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δύντος ἡλίου" οὐδένα γὰρ λόγον εὐεπέα λέγεις Λακεδαιμονίοισι, 


51 ἐθέλων σφέας ἀπὸ θαλάσσης τριῶν pnvav ὁδὸν ἀγαγεῖν." 


ε ᾿ 
ο μὲν 


δὴ Κλεομένης ταῦτα εἴπας ἤιε ἐς τὰ οἰκία, ὁ δὲ ᾿Αρισταγόρης 
λαβὼν ἱκετηρίην ἤιε ἐς τοῦ Κλεομένεος, ἐσελθὼν δὲ ἔσω ἅτε 
ἱκετεύων ἐπακοῦσαι ἐκέλευε τὸν Κλεομένεα ἀποπέμψαντα τὸ παι- 
5 δίον: προσεστήκεε γὰρ δὴ τῷ Κλεομένεϊ ἡ θυγάτηρ, τῇ οὔνομα 
ἦν Τοργώ" τοῦτο δέ οἱ καὶ μοῦνον τέκνον ἐτύγχανε ἐὸν ἐτέων 


ὀκτὼ ἢ ἐννέα ἡλικίην. 


Κλεομένης δὲ λέγειν μιν ἐκέλευε τὰ βού- 
λεται μηδὲ ἐπισχεῖν τοῦ παιδίου εἵνεκα. 


ἐνθαῦτα δὴ ὁ ᾽Αριστα- 


γόρης ἄρχετο ἐκ δέκα ταλάντων ὑπισχνεόμενος, ἤν οἱ ἐπιτελέσῃ 


10 τῶν ἐδέετο. 


ἀνανεύοντος δὲ τοῦ Κλεομένεος προέβαινε τοῖσι 


ta e iA € 3 ,’ ᾽ LA , ta 
χρήμασι ὑπερβάλλων ὁ ᾿Αρισταγόρης, ἐς οὗ πεντήκοντά τε 
τάλαντα ὑπεδέδεκτο καὶ τὸ παιδίον ηὐδάξατο “πάτερ, διαφθερέει 


σε ὁ ξεῖνος, ἢν μὴ ἀποστὰς ἴῃς." 


ὅ τε δὴ Κλεομένης ἡσθεὶς τοῦ 


παιδίου τῇ παραινέσι ἤιε ἐς ἕτερον οἴκημα, καὶ ὁ ᾿Αρισταγόρης 
15 ἀπαλλάσσετο τὸ παράπαν ἐκ τῆς Σπάρτης, οὐδέ of ἐξεγένετο ἐπὶ 
πλέον ἔτι σημῆναι περὶ τῆς ἀνόδου τῆς παρὰ βασιλέα. 


52 


Ἔχει γὰρ ἀμφὶ τῇ ὁδῷ ταύτῃ ὧδε: σταθμοί τε πανταχῇ εἰσι 


βασιλήιοι καὶ καταλύσιες κάλλισται, διὰ οἰκεομένης τε ἡ ὁδὸς 


ἅπασα καὶ ἀσφαλέος. 


fain call in the Ephors, 8. 148; here he 
is represented apparently as enforcing 
it himself. We may well doubt if a 
king had this competence. It is not 
enumerated among the γέρεα 6. 56 ff. 
61. 4. ἀποπέμψαντα ‘after dismiss- 
ing.’ The immortal anecdote of Gorgo’s 
astounding precocity, if true, must 
obviously be traced to the lady herself, 
since neither Kleomenes nor Aristagoras 
can be supposed to have divulged a story, 
the circumstances of which were 80 
discreditable to both. The conduct of 
Kleomenes upon this occasion offers an 
interesting contrast to his youthful 
virtue some fifteen years before (3. 148). 
Thus men with age degenerate! Fifty 
talents would be some £12,000. Was it 
a bribe, or a war-subsidy δ Themistokles 
afterwards, according to report, received 
thirty from the Euboeans 8. 4: sixty 
was all the Athenians obtained from the 
Egestaians in 415 B.c. (Thucyd. 6. 8) at 
that time, just enough to keep sixty 
vessels on service for one month. But 
it is hardly worth while to rationalise 
the fifty talents, when the story as 
a whole is discredited. See Appendix 


VIL. ἐδ 
6. Τοργώ. The description is remark- 


διὰ μέν ye Λυδίης καὶ Φρυγίης σταθμοὶ 


able, coming so soon after c, 48. The 
two passages probably are independent. 
δῶ. 1. ὧδε. This itinerary from Sardes 
to Susa is introduced on the somewhat 
lame plea that Aristagoras was prevented 
from enlarging further to Kleomenes 
περὶ τῆς ἀνόδου τῆς παρὰ βασιλέα. Had 
Anaxagoras been allowed to continue, he 
would hardly have spent his time on 
such an itinerary, even had he been 
qualified to expound it. The description 
of the road is a duller replica of the 
speech of Avistagoras just before: or 
rhaps rather the speech of A. is a 
ively creation based upon the itinerary. 
Cp. notes infra. The use of ἀμφὶ is 
remarkable. 

That the road was well provided with 
guard stations (cp. c. 35 supra) would 
not have been a good argument to induce 
the Spartans to take to it: and so of the 
gates, rivers, etc. But the fact that it 
avoided the deserts (διὰ οἰκεομένης) might 
have been an inducement to the spoiler. 
So Aristagoras above indicates the 
countries by their inhabitants. On the 
stations (σταθμοί) and Khans (xara- 
λύσιες) Baehr’s note should be consulted. 

3. AvBlys. Λυδῶν ἔχονται Φρύγες c. 
49 supra. 
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v 126 


ἐστάλη" ἐκ δὲ ταύτης ὁρμώμενος ἀπόλλυται ὑπὸ Θρηίκων 
αὐτός τε ὁ ᾿Αρισταγόρης καὶ ὁ στρατὸς αὐτοῦ, πόλιν περικατ- 
ἥμενος καὶ βουλομένων τῶν Θρηίκων ὑποσπόνδων ἐξιέναι. 


somewhat ironical expression sometimes, 
Cp. ce. 48, 45 supra. 
6. ἐκ δὲ ταύτης ὁρμώμενος, as just 
above, c. 125. 1 βουλομένων 
. περικατήμενος καὶ i 
The Ἄν. εῆσμ πὰ is imperfect. 
Thucydides 4. 102 apparently referring 
to this event informs us that Aristagoras 
endeavoured to effect a settlement upon 
the site where Amphipolis afterwards 
stood, then called Nine Ways (cp. 7. 114 
infra), ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ ᾿Ηδώνων ἐξεκρούσθη. 
ucydides παρ Ρ ῖοο chronological data 
which seem to fix the event to the yor 
497 8.0. (op: Clinton: Fast. Hell. ii.® pp. 
817 8... is, according to our recon- 
struction of the chronology of the Ionian 
revolt (cp. Appendix V.), would place 
the failure, and death, of Aristagoras in 
Thrace, before the o miDe of the third 
campaign against the lonians. ow 
soon after his arrival in Thrace Arista- 
goras was disturbed by the Edonians is 


not stated, but the interval need not be 
supposed along one. If Aristagoras left 
Miletos any time during the year 497 
B.C., it might be in consequence of the 
successful operations against the cities 
00. 116-117, or even after the great 
defeats on the Marsyas and at Labraunda 
(118-119). It might even be argued that 
he fled before the fleet went to Kypros 
(cp. 6. 109 supra). He was gone presum- 
ably before the arrival of Histiaios at 
Sardes 6. 1. It is remarkable that Hdt. 
does not here name the πόλις attacked 
by Aristagoras, much less the subsequent 
attempts by the Athenians circa 465 B.c. 
and 436 B.c. to colonise it (cp. 9. 75, 6 
92 infra). Nor does he localise the city, 
nor name the Thracian tribe. This pas- 
sage was presumably written after the 
first and probably after the second 
attempt, but it is possible that Hdt. did 
not identify the spot (cp. 7.114). Hence 
too, perhaps, the precision of Thucydides. 
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A a na 9 
ὡς ἀπωστὸς τῆς ἑωυτοῦ γίνεται, ἀπικνέεται ὀπίσω ἐς τὴν Χίον" 
> a 2 A ν AY , σ΄ ε a aA t 
ἐνθεῦτεν δέ, od yap ἔπειθε τοὺς Χίους ὥστε ἑωυτῷ δοῦναι νέας, 


το διέβη ἐς Μυτιλήνην καὶ ἔπεισε Λεσβίους δοῦναί οἱ νέας. 


οἱ δὲ 


, > ‘A , » LA «ς 4 > ’ 
πληρώσαντες ὀκτὼ τριήρεας ἔπλεον ἅμα “Ἱστιαίῳ ἐς Βυζάντιον, 
3 a ἐς 2 “ ? a “ 
ἐνθαῦτα δὲ ἱζόμενοι τὰς ἐκ τοῦ Πόντον ἐκπλεούσας τῶν νεῶν 
ϑ. a 
ἐλάμβανον, πλὴν ἢ ὅσοι αὐτῶν “Ἱστιαίῳ ἔφασαν ἕτοιμοι εἶναι 


πείθεσθαι. 


6 ἉἙἽστιαῖος μέν νυν καὶ Μυτιληναῖοι ἐποίευν ταῦτα. 


ἐπὶ δὲ 


Μίλητον αὐτὴν ναυτικὸς πολλὸς καὶ πεζὸς ἦν στρατὸς προσδό- 
κίμος" συστραφέντες γὰρ οἱ στρατηγοὺ τῶν Περσέων καὶ ὃν 
ποιήσαντες στρατόπεδον ἤλαυνον ἐπὶ τὴν Μίλητον, τἄλλα 


5 πολίσματα περὶ ἐλάσσονος ποιησάμενοι. 


cel QA φι 
τοῦ δὲ ναυτικοῦ 


Φοίνικες μὲν ἦσαν προθυμότατοι, συνεστρατεύοντο δὲ καὶ 
Κύπριοι νεωστὶ κατεστραμμένοι καὶ Κίλικές τε καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι. 
7 οἱ μὲν δὴ ἐπὶ τὴν Μίλητον καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ᾿Ιωνίην ἐστρατεύοντο, 
Ἴωνες δὲ πυνθανόμενοι ταῦτα ἔπεμπον προβούλους σφέων αὐτῶν 


ἐς Πανιώνιον. 


10. δοῦναί οἱ νέας, bracketed by van 
Herwerden. 

11. Βυζάντιον had joined the revolt 
(497 8.c. spring), perhaps under pres- 
sure (5. 103), and may not have been 
very ardent in the cause (but cp. c. 33 
infra): or Histiaios may have given 
himself out as on the Ionian side, or at 
any rate, against the king. 

6. 1. ἐποίευν, imperfect. The story of 
Histiaios is resumed c. 26 infra. 

8. οἱ στρατηγοὶ τ. IL Of the 
three generals who had been originally 
entrusted with the task of quelling the 
revolt (5. 116) only Otanes was left. 
Perhaps Harpagos (c. 28 infra) and 
“Artaphtenes the younger, or his father 
(δ. 123), are now in the field. The dis- 
appearance of the names of the Persian 
generals and admirals at this point is 
noticeable. 

6. προθυμότατοι, The Phoenicians 
had not merely two defeats to avenge 
(5. 99, 112), but the prospect of recover- 
ing their quondam position in the 
Ae ἢ, 6. 3 supra, 

7 Κύπριοι. It is possible that even 
Greek vessels fought on the Persian side 
at Lade, ¢.g. the men of Kurion, 5. 113. 
Cp. 7.70. Phoenicians, Egyptians, Kyp- 
rians, Kilikians furnish the bulk of the 
navy of Xerxes afterwards, 7. 89 ff. The 
mobilisation of such a fleet is testimony 


ἀπικομένοισι δὲ τούτοισι ἐς τοῦτον τὸν χῶρον 


to the magnitude and importance of the 
Ionian revolt. 

γεωστὶ κι, ὅ. 116. In the year 
496 B.o. probably. The date now 
ed is presumably just before the 
ign of 494 B.c. which culminated 
de. The great meeting at the 
Panionion may be dated in the winter 
495-4 B.o. The earliest possible date for 
the reduction of the Kyprians would be 
in the winter of 497-6 Bc. The νεωστὲ 
here might almost persuade us to bring 
down the year of Kypriote freedom (5. 


Teac 
cam 
at 


416) into the year 496-5 Bc. Cp. 
Appendix V. 
7. 1. ἐστρατεύοντο, imperfect. 
2. πυνθανόμενοι. Cp. 5. 118. 
προβούλους, 7. 172. Stein takes 


σφέων αὐτῶν here, as Ἑλλάδος there, 
objectively. 


8. Πανιώνιον. τὸ δὲ Πανιώνιον ἐστὶ 


τῆς Μυκάλης χῶρος ἱρὸς πρὸς ἄρκτον 
τετραμμένος κοινῇ ἐἑξαραιρημένος ὑπὸ 
᾿Ιώνων Ποσειδέωνι ᾿'Ελικωνίῳ. ἡ δὲ Μυκάλη 
ἐστὶ τῆς ἠπείρου ἄκρη πρὸς ζέφυρον ἄνεμον 
κατήκουσα Σάμῳ καταντίον, ἐς τὴν συλλε- 
γόμενοι ἀπὸ τῶν πολίων Ἴωνες ἄγεσκον 
ὁρτὴν τῇ ἔθεντο οὔνομα Ἰ]ανιώνια, 1. 148. 
The old religious focus was used for 
political and military purposes. This 
meeting of the Ionian representatives 
to devise a plan of operation was clearly 
not the first during the war: see 5. 
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ὡς δὲ συνελέχθη μὲν 


15 χρῆμα πολλὸν νεῶν συνελέχθη δὲ καὶ πεζὸς στρατὸς πολλός, 
διαβάντες τῇσι νηυσὶ τὸν Ἑ) λλήσποντον ἐπορεύοντο διὰ τῆς 


44 Ἐὐρώπης, ἐπορεύοντο δὲ ἐπί τε ᾿Ερέτριαν καὶ ᾿Αθήνας. 
μὲν ὧν σφι πρόσχημα ἦσαν τοῦ στόλου" 


αὗται 
> ᾽ , 2 
ἀτὰρ ἐν νόῳ ἔχοντες 


ὅσας ἂν πλείστας δύνωνται καταστρέφεσθαι τῶν Ἑλληνίδων 
πολίων, τοῦτο μὲν δὴ τῇσι νηυσὶ Θασίους οὐδὲ χεῖρας ἀνταειρα- 
5 μένους κατεστρέψαντο, τοῦτο δὲ τῷ πεζῷ Μακεδόνας πρὸς τοῖσι 
ὑπάρχουσι δούλους προσεκτήσαντο' τὰ γὰρ ἐντὸς Μακεδόνων 


here posited between the political re- 
form of Mardonios for Ionia in 492 B.c., 
and the supposed programme of Otanes 
for Persia in 521 B.c., so far from lend- 
ing colour to the latter, reinforces the 
suspicion that Herodotus — who was 
not a Hallam or a Stubbs—has mis- 
understood the real or supposed action 
of Mardonios on this occasion. It is 
possible that the supposed ‘demo- 
cracies’ of Mardonios are little more 
than the ‘liberties of jurisdiction’ of 
Artaphrenes c. 42. It is, however, 
more probable that a further reform, 
perhaps dictated by the king and 
enforced by Mardonios, was made in 
the local government of Ionia. The 
monarchical city-governors may have 
been set aside in favour of elective 
magistrates, councils, and so forth. 
Oligarchy and the oligarchs were at 
this time anti-medic in Ionia (see c. 14 
supra). The democratic tyrannis had 
not shown itself perfectly trustworthy, 
at least in the case of Miletos, and the 
Persian satraps and generals may have 
been jealous of the city despots. It 
is, however, to be observed that the 
tyrannis is still found afterwards in the 
Greek cities subject to Persia (c. 25 
supra, 7. 98 f., 8. 182) and πάντας is 
plainly an exaggeration. Hdt. obvi- 
ously misconceives the act ascribed to 
Mardonios as well as its motive and 
results. From his own point of view 
his argument would have been stronger 
if Gobryas, not Otanes, had been the 
reputed advocate of democracy; but 
Gobryas and his house were probably 
too closely connected with the king to 
make that possible. 

15. χρῆμα πολλόν. Cp. χρῆμα π. 
ἀρδίων 4. 81, x. π. νεῶν καὶ πεζὸς στρα- 
τὸς πολλός, ΟΡ. πολλὸν μὲν κάρτα πεζὸν 
ἅμα ἀγόμενος πολλὸν δὲ ναυτικὸν supra, 
vague estimates which indicate the 


fficial ρας eee : 

. *Epérprav καὶ ᾿ s. It ma: 
fairly be doubted whether Athens and 
Eretria were as yet the ostensible or 
even the secret ‘objective’ of the 
Persian movements. ippias was not 
with Mardonios. (Thrace and Macedon, 
which had evidently used the oppor- 
tunity of the Ionian revolt to throw off 
the Persian yoke, were likely to cost a 
campaign or two.) Cp. 7. 157. 

44. 2. πρόσχημα (cp. 4. 167, in a 
different sense 5. 28). The account of 
the πρόσχημα and the real intentions of 
the Persians recalls 7. 157, and em- 
phasises the anachronism. The king 
might very well meditate the reduc- 
tion of Thasos without issuing a carte- 
blanche for the conquest of Hellas or 
of Europe. In any case, Thasos was an 
obvious stepping-stone, if not the very 
next step, westwards. Its reduction 
had been already attempted if not ac- 
complished by Histiaios, and he had 
raised the blockade at the approach of 
the Phoenicians, c. 28 supra. 

5. Μακεδόνας. This summary ac- 
count of the reduction of Macedon is 
surprising in the light of the story above 
(5. 17-21) concerning the previous in- 
corporation of Macedon, in the days of 
Amyntas. Nothing has been said of 
any revolt or secession of Macedon in 
the interval: nothing is said of any 
heroism of Alexander on this occasion 
though he is now on the throne. It 
ταὶ be that with years Alexander 
had learnt wisdom, or changed his 
policy: but it may be that the story 
above is fictitious, or at least grossly 


verty of the genuine tradition, the 
feck of οἱ 
17. ’E 


exaggerated. See notes ad J. 
6. ἐντὸς Μακεδόνων, i.c. east or 
Macedon. Hdt. writes here from the 


Asiatic or Persian point of view, geo- 
graphically : but this cannot be taken 
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δασμοφόρους πόλιας τὰς παραθαλασσίους, κελεύων νέας τε μα- 


49 κρὰς καὶ ἱππαγωγὰ πλοῖα ποιέεσθαι. 


οὗτοί τε δὴ παρεσκευ- 


ἄξοντο ταῦτα, καὶ τοῖσι ἥκουσι ἐς τὴν Ἑλλάδα κήρυξι πολλοὶ 
μὲν ἠπειρωτέων ἔδοσαν τὰ προΐσχετο αἰτέων ὁ Πέρσης, πάντες 


a > AY ΕΣ ΕΝ ὁ 
δὲ νησιῶται ἐς τοὺς ἀπικοίατο αἰτήσοντες. 


οἵ τε δὴ ἄλλοι 


5 νησιῶται διδοῦσι γῆν τε καὶ ὕδωρ Δαρείῳ καὶ δὴ καὶ Αἰγινῆται. 
ποιήσασι δέ σφι ταῦτα ἰθέως ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπεκέατο, δοκέοντές 
τε ἐπὶ σφίσι ἐπέχοντας τοὺς Αἰγινήτας δεδωκέναι ὡς ἅμα τῷ 
Πέρσῃ ἐπὶ σφέας στρατεύωνται, καὶ ἄσμενοι προφάσιος ἐπε- 
λάβοντο, porréovrés τε ἐς τὴν Σπάρτην κατηγόρεον τῶν Αἰγι- 


50 νητέων τὰ πεποιήκοιεν προδόντες τὴν Ἑλλάδα. 


πρὸς ταύτην 


δὲ τὴν κατηγορίην Κλεομένης ὁ ᾿Αναξανδρίδεω βασιλεὺς ἐὼν 
Σπαρτιητέων διέβη ἐς Αἴγιναν, βουλόμενος συλλαβεῖν Aiywn- 


τέων τοὺς αἰτιωτάτους. 


ὡς δὲ ἐπειρᾶτο συλλαμβάνων, ἄλλοι 


5τε δὴ ἐγίνοντο αὐτῷ ἀντίξοοι τῶν Αἰγινητέων, ἐν δὲ δὴ καὶ 
Κριὸς ὁ Πολυκρίτου μάλιστα, ὃς οὐκ ἔφη αὐτὸν οὐδένα ἄξειν 
χαίροντα Αἰγινητέων" dvev γάρ μιν Σπαρτιητέων τοῦ κοινοῦ 
ποιέειν ταῦτα, ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀναγνωσθέντα χρήμασι" ἅμα γὰρ 


ἄν μιν τῷ ἑτέρῳ βασιλέι ἐλθόντα συλλαμβάνειν. 
το ταῦτα ἐξ ἐπιστολῆς τῆς Δημαρήτου. 


ἔλεγε δὲ 
Κλεομένης δὲ ἀπελαυνό- 


μενος ἐκ τῆς Αἰγίνης εἴρετο τὸν Κριὸν ὅ τι οἱ εἴη τὸ οὔνομα" 


than 480 B.o. ip 7. 187; Thue. 2. 67). 
Cp. Appendix VII. § 11. 

6. uns τὰς παραθαλασσίους taken 
literally must include Greek cities, and 
there were Ionians and Aeolians (what, 
no Dorians ἢ) in the command of Datis, 
c. 98 infra. Cp. 7. 89-95. 

49. 2. πολλοὶ μὲν There 
is perhaps some exaggeration here. The 
Heralds may have been received in 
Thessaly, Boeotia (at Delphi?), at 
Argos, but there is a suspicious gene- 
rality about the eet ss ) 

4. γησιῶται. os (6. supra), 
Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos (c. 31 supra), 
Thasos (c. 47 supra) have been accounted 
for. Probably we shall be safe in con- 
cluding that Lemnos, Imbros (Samo- 
thrace), Paros, imitated or anticipated 
the prudence of Thasos and Aigina. 
The inhabitants of Naxos (c. 96 infra) 
and Delos (c. 97 infra) hardly act like 
subjects secure of protection: but the 
account of Delos in particular is not 
free from suspicion. 

6. ᾿Αθηναῖοι. This appeal by Athens 
to Sparta in the summer of 491 B.c. 
against Aigina is a notable recog- 


nition by the Athenian Democracy of 
the S n Prostasia. If it was made 
on the suggestion of Themistokles, 
perhaps one of the Strategi elected 
in 490 B.c., it would have been of a 
piece with his action and policy ten 
years later. The story of Themistokles 
and Krios and ‘the Medism of the 
Aiginetans,’ 8. 92, supports this hypo- 
thesis. But perhaps on this occasion 
Miltiades was the leading spirit. 

50. 2. Κλεομένης δ᾽ Α. B.é 2. The 
elaborate description of Kleomenes here 
would appear to be due to one, or more, 
of three causes: (1) Hdt. preserves the 
superfluous detail from his source ; or 
(2) does not expect his narrative to be 
redd, or listened to, continuously ; or 
(3) wishes to add emphasis, and to 
heighten the effects of the king's re- 
introduction. 

10. ἀπελαυνόμενοφ. Cp. 5. 94. The 
fact that Kleomenes retires from Aigina 
to return with the other king and 
claim the hostages (c. 73 infra) implies 
that he admitted the technical validity 
of the objection of Krios. The sto 
not only ignores the law established 
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52 τετίμηται μᾶλλον ἡ Εὐρυσθένεος. Λακεδαιμόνιοι γὰρ ὁμολογέοντες 
οὐδενὶ ποιητῇ λέγουσι αὐτὸν ᾿Αριστόδημον τὸν ᾿Αριστομάχου τοῦ 
Κλεοδαίου τοῦ Ὕλλου βασιλεύοντα ἀγαγεῖν σφέας ἐς ταύτην 
τὴν χώρην τὴν νῦν ἐκτέαται, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοὺς ᾿Αριστοδήμου παῖδας. 

5 μετὰ δὲ χρόνον οὐ πολλὸν ᾿Αριστοδήμῳ τεκεῖν τὴν γυναῖκα, 
τῇ οὔνομα εἶναι "Apyeinv' θυγατέρα δὲ αὐτὴν λέγουσι εἶναι 
Αὐτεσίωνος τοῦ Τισαμενοῦ τοῦ Θερσάνδρου τοῦ ἸΠολυνείκεος" 
ταύτην δὴ τεκεῖν δίδυμα, ἐπιδόντα δὲ τὸν ᾿Αριστόδημον τὰ τέκνα 


νούσῳ τελευτᾶν. 


Λακεδαιμονίους δὲ τοὺς τότε ἐόντας βου- 


nn td 
10 λεῦσαι κατὰ νόμον βασιλέα τῶν παίδων τὸν πρεσβύτερον ποιή- 


σασθαι. 


οὔκων δή σφεας ἔχειν ὁκότερον ἕλωνται ὥστε καὶ 


ὁμοίων καὶ ἴσων ἐόντων" οὐ δυναμένους δὲ γνῶναι, ἢ καὶ 


πρὸ τούτου, ἐπειρωτᾶν τὴν τεκοῦσαν. 


house. If this theory is to be rejected, 
there will be something to be said 


for re; ing the Achaian (¢.e. non- 
Dorian) descent of both houses as 
historical. There is nothing strange in 


the belief that the Dorians were under 
non-Dorian leaders and kings: how many 
reigning houses at the present day 
are of the same stock as their subjects ? 
If it be said, the present state of 
Europe is the result of a long and 
complicated history, it may be answered 
that the Peloponnesos was highly 
civilised, and had a long history behind 
it, when the barbarous Dorian spearmen 
swept into the land, and overthrew 
government and culture. The term 
Achaian is used above without pre- 
judice: cp. 5. 72, 4. 147 ff. or 
modern literature on the subject, see 
Busolt, Gr. G. 1.3 546, K. F. Hermann’s 
rian ye 158 ff. ὃ ἢ 

52. 2. vor. One might suppose 
that Hat hoor this story in Eve. 
daimon itself (cp. 8. 55), but the 
formula is an open one (cp. Introduction, 
§ 20), and its application here does 
not favour the assumption that Hadt. 
was the first prose author to commit 
the Lakedaimonian story to writing. 
The ‘Lakedaimonian’ tradition is the 
prose tradition which Hdt. may have 
read in a prose authority. e@ can 
hardly admit (vide Bahr, ad 1.) that 
Hdt. collected the various local tra- 
ditions about Lakonia, much less that 
all such traditions agreed in contra- 
dicting the ‘poets.’ Bahr remarks 
that the poetic version is followed by 
Pausan., 8. 1, 5. 


τὴν δὲ οὐδὲ αὐτὴν φάναι 


8. Ὕλλον, son of Herakles. Cp. 
7. 204, 8. 181. 

4. νῦν unfortunately throws no light 
upon the date of Hdt.’s composition. 

p- Introduction, § 21. 

est mv. Argeia is no Dorian 
either, but of ‘Kadmeian’ lineage, 
Polyneikes being son of Oidipus, and 
so on back to Kadmos. Cp. 4. 147, 
5. 59, 60 sw, Her brother is Theras, 
eponym of Thera, 4. 147. 
Po em ‘lived to see.” Cp. L. ἃ 
S. sub v. ἐπεῖδον, qu. Xen. Veet. 6, 
where, however, ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν occurs. ἐπ- 
ἰδόντα here seems to an acknow- 
ledgment of the twins as his sons. 

9. τοὺς τότε: ἐν τέλεϊ ἐόντας (Stein) : 
but the authorities could not act without 
the commons: cp. c. 56 infra. Accord- 
ing to 4. 147, Theras ἐπιτροκαίην εἶχε. 

10. κατὰ . This νόμος held 

ood between brothers of the same 
ouse, cp. 5. 42, although, if Demaratos 
be made to speak truly to Xerxes 7. 3, 
it was subject to a curious qualification, 
eo might often cut out the eldest- 

ΤΙ. 

12. ὁμοίων καὶ ἴσων. The first term 
refers rather to appearance or αὶ ality, 
the second to quantity or strength. But 
they have an odd effect used of infants, 
and a savour of the political jargon 
of Agora or Lesche, an Herwerden 
would reverse the order of the words. 

4 καὶ πρὸ τούτον. A transparent 
bit of rationalism, which should be 
illuminative of other less obvious in- 
stances. Van Herwerden brackets it; 
but Hdt. sometimes rationalises. 

18. αὐτήν. The case carries on the 
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35 λέγουσι διαφόρους εἶναι τὸν πάντα χρόνον τῆς ζόης ἀλλήλοισι, 
καὶ τοὺς ἀπὸ τούτων γενομένους ὡσαύτως διατελέειν. 


δ8 


3 


κατὰ τὰ λεγόμενα ὑπ' 


Ταῦτα μὲν Λακεδαιμόνιοι λέγουσι μοῦνοι Ἑλλήνων" τάδε δὲ 
Ἑλλήνων ἐγὼ ypddw, τούτους τοὺς 


Δωριέων βασιλέας μέχρι μὲν δὴ Περσέος τοῦ Δανάης, τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἀπεόντος, καταλεγομένους ὀρθῶς ὑπ’ Ἑλλήνων καὶ ἀποδεικ- 
ς νυμένους ὥς εἰσι “Ἑλληνες" ἤδη γὰρ τηνικαῦτα ἐς “Ελληνας 


οὗτοι ἐτέλεον. 


ἔλεξα δὲ μέχρι Περσέος τοῦδε εἵνεκα, ἀλλ᾽ 


οὐκ ἀνέκαθεν ἔτι ἔλαβον, ὅτε οὐκ ἔπεστι ἐπωνυμίη Περσέει οὐ- 


δεμία πατρὸς θνητοῦ, ὥσπερ ‘Hpaxdée ᾿Αμφιτρύων. 


35. διαφόρους. Cp. Arist. Pol. 2. 9, 
80, 12718 σωτηρίαν ἐνόμιζον τῇ πόλει εἶναι 
τὸ στασιάζειν τοὺς βασιλεῖς. 

68. 1. ταῦτα the preceding, τάδε the 
following. Cp. ταῦτα, τάδε, 5. 92 ad 
init. Not that Hdt. is always so 
strict, cp. 5. 93 supra. 

2. τὰ μενα ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ελλήνων ἐγὼ 

. Hdt. must not be understood 
to say that he is writing this account 
of the Egyptian origin of the Herakleids 
from oral tradition (cp. Introduction, 

p. liv., Ixxvi f.). It originated, per- 

aps, among Hellenes in Egypt, of 
whom some were Dorians, or quasi- 
Dorian. Cp. 2.178. Yet reminiscences 
of old connexions with Egypt might 
have lived on through the Dorian in- 
vasion and conquest, and have at least 
reinforced or prepared the way for the 
speculations of the Greeks in Egypt 
under the 26th Dynasty. 

Between γράφω and rotrovs Blakesley 
suspects 8 lacuna, to be filled in with a 
complete genealogy, or catalogue of the 
kings, which would not be identical 
with the genealogies 7. 204, 8. 131. 
Hie else sus anes Hat. ast a 

ekataios 15 this e. (The 
γενεαλογίαι, cp. Miller, ge Hist. 
Gr, up 25.) 

ὃ. Ilepodos. Rawlinson remarks : 
“It is strange that Hdt. should speak 
of Perseus as a king of the Dorians.” 
But Hdt. only speaks of Perseus as one 
of the ancestors of the kings of the 
Dorians. Hdt. is, however, verbally 
incorrect in saying that the Perseidae 
in their day were reckoned Hellenes, 
as the Hellenic name apparently first 
entered the Peloponnesos with the 
Dorians. Substantially he may be 
right: the Perseids were not ‘ barbar- 
ians.’ Thucydides, however, has in 


ἤδη ὧν 


this matter stated the case more ac- 


curately, 1. 3. 

8. . Zeus was the father of 
Perseus. The genealogy of his mother 
Danaé, daughter of Akrisios, whose 
forebears were Egyptians (ep. next c.) 
carried the Perseids back to Egypt 
Hat. only supplies certain links in thi 
chain: Lynkeus and Danaos (2. 91) 
who establish a dynasty in Argos are 
ancestors of Perseus. Hdt. treats the 
Danaid legend, which connected Argos 
with Egypt, as notorious (cp. 2. 91, 
171, 182) and well he might, as there 
was not only an Epic Danas, but the 
dramatists popularised the legend, 
though the Supplices of Aischylos is 
our only trophy from their labours on 
this theme. On the other side, neither 
does Hdt. exhibit the connexion be- 
tween Perseus and Herakles father of 
Hyllos. Amphitryon and Alkmene are 
both Perseids from Argos, one genera- 
tion removed from Perseus. The 
Hesiodic Shield of Herakles told the 
story. Herakles had to serve the 
Perseid pee gee to whom succeeded 
the Pelopid Atreus, the two being re- 
lated on the female side (cp. Thuc. 1. 
9). Thus the Pelopids, too, were 
connected with the Perseids and Egypt. 
(Menelaos in Egypt, 2. 118.) e 
overthrow of the Pelopid dynasties 
by the Herakleids (with the help of 
their Dorian followers) is a return and 
a recovery, not merely because the Hera- 
kleids represent the elder branch of the 
Perseids, but because Herakles and 
Hyllos had claimed their rights and 
been worsted by the younger Perseid 
Eurystheus. (Consult _ particularly 
Grote: Part 1. ὁ. 4, and Clinton, Fast. 
Heil. vol. i., especially the table on p. 
101.) The kings in Sparta were not 
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Αἰγύπτιοι καὶ ὅ τι ἀποδεξάμενοι ἔλαβον τὰς Δωριέων βασιληίας, 
ἄλλοισι γὰρ περὶ αὐτῶν εἴρηται, ἐάσομεν αὐτά: τὰ δὲ ἄλλοε οὐ 


56 κατελάβοντο, τούτων μνήμην ποιήσομαι. γέρεά τε δὴ τάδε τοῖσι 


βασιλεῦσι Σπαρτιῆται δεδώκασι, ἱρωσύνας δύο, Διός τε Λακε- 


2. ras Δωριέων βασιληίαφ. In 
Sparta, Argos, Messenia, and perhaps 
Corinth and Sikyon. 


8. ἄλλοισι. Whether Hdt. here 
refers to poets, or to prose authors, or 
to both, in any case this passage might 
seem to indicate that one of the canons 
for his own work was to avoid repetition 
of stories which had already received 
literary treatment. Such a canon could 
not, however, be rigidly observed (cp. 
c. 187 infra) and such an inference 
would be misleading, cp. Introduction, 
pp. Ixxxiii f. The chief story here 
omitted is the legend of the expulsion 
and return of the Herakleids, cp. 9. 26. 
See Grote, Pt. 1. c. xvii. § 1 (vol. i. 
440-452, ed. 1872). Busolt, i.2 205 
note 3 for reff. That story had perhaps 
been treated in the Epic poem Atgimtos ; 
but cp. Bergk, Lit. Gesch. i. 1006 f. and 
Bethe, in Pauly, 2.-£. 1.8 963. 

56. 1. The notable passage 
which follows on the γέρεα of the 
Spartan kings (cc. 56, 57, 58) can 
hardly be considered as complete or ac- 
curate, and en fas perhaps, have been 
better arranged. It was, however, as 
the author has just asserted, the first 
essay upon the subject. The scheme in 
Hdt.’s mind apparently divided itself 
under the heads of privileges: (A) be- 
fore death, (B) after veath. (A) is sub- 
divided into privileges, (1) in war, (2) 
in peace (van Herwerden would bracket 
τὰ εἰρηναῖα c. 67 infra asa gloss). (B) 
is not sub-classified. The most direct 

arallel to this passage is supplied by 

enophon, Rep. Laced. ce. xiil., xv. 

2. Ara. δεδώκασι seems to 
imply that these yépea were of posi- 
tive institution (contrast δέδοται c. 58 
infra), the rather seeing that these 
‘Egyptians’ ἔλαβον τὰς Δωριέων βασι- 
Anlas. Hdt. does not say that the 
rights and duties enumerated are a 
residuum surviving from a time when 
the king was much more powerful ; 
still less does he mean that these 
privileges have been but are not now 
given. The duplication of the king- 
ship may have been accompanied, or 
followed, by not merely a de facto 
limitation and diminution of the royal 


wer, but by an express contract, or 

etra, on the subject. That the dual 
royalty was believed to have been of 
distinct institution seems implied in the 
peeniare quoted c. 52 supra, from Thucy- 
ides, 5. 16, and, indeed, in the story 
ven by Hat. of its origin just above. 

he contractual basis of the Spartan 
Kingshipe was attested by the menstrual 
oath, Xenoph. op. c. xv. 7 ὁ δὲ Spxos 
ἐστὶ τῷ μὲν βασιλεῖ κατὰ τοὺς THs πόλεως 
κειμένους νόμου: βασιλεύειν, τῇ δὲ πόλει 
ἐμπεδορκοῦντος ἐκείνου ἀστυφέλεκτον τὴν 
βασιλείαν παρέξειν. 

ἱρωσύνας δύο. Do these specially 
concern τὰ ἐμπολέμια, or concern them 
at all? Perhaps the ἄγος which is in- 
curred by any one thwarting the kings 
on the war-trail may be connected with 
their hieratic functions. Xen. op. ¢. 
xiii. 2 represents the king as sacrificing 
to Zeus ἀγήτωρ and to Athene, when 
going forth to war. 

How these two priesthoods were held, 
whether jointly or severally, and so 
forth, is unfortunately not stated. 
There was a special point no doubt in 
kings (dtoyeveis: dtorpedeis) being in- 
vested with priesthood of Zeus, who 
remained a βασιλεὺς even in democratic 
times and places. (Cp. Aristot. Pol. 
1. 2, 7, 1252>.) The Spartan kings 
in particular were, as Herakleids, his 
descendants, and Zeus was their 
ancestor. The Herakleid kings of 
Macedon had a similar relation to 
the Bottiaean Zeus, and the Aeakid 
dynasty in Epiros to the Dodonaean 
(Preller, Griech. Mythologie, 1.3 119). 
The relation of the Athamantidae to 
the Laphystian Zeus (7. 197), of the 
ancestors of Isagoras to the Karian 
Zeus (5. 66), and the remark of the 
Hellespontine to Xerxes (7. 56) may be 
compared. Add the satire on the 
‘Olympian’ Perikles Aristoph. Acharn. 
530 (which might partly insinuate a 
charge regni appetendt). 

Zeus Lakedaimon Preller (U.c.) fanci- 
fully explains as the god-king from 
whom the Lakedaimonian and S 
Basileia was deduced; Zeus Uranios 
as the king-god of the polity in the 
heavens. With the surname Lakedai- 
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πρώτους ἰέναι τοὺς βασιλέας, ὑστάτους δὲ ἀπιέναι" ἑκατὸν δὲ 
ἄνδρας λογάδας ἐπὶ στρατιῆς φυλάσσειν αὐτούς: προβάτοισι 
δὲ χρᾶσθαι ἐν τῇσι ἐξοδίῃσι ὁκόσοισι ἂν ὧν ἐθέλωσι, τῶν δὲ 
θυομένων πάντων τὰ δέρματά τε καὶ τὰ νῶτα λαμβάνειν σφέας. 
57 ταῦτα μὲν τὰ ἐμπολέμια, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα τὰ εἰρηναῖα κατὰ τάδε σφι 


δέδοται. 


ἣν θυσίη τις δημοτελὴς ποιέηται, πρώτους ἐπὶ τὸ 


δεῖπνον ἵζειν τοὺς βασιλέας, καὶ ἀπὸ τούτων πρῶτον ἄρχεσθαι 
διπλήσια νέμοντας ἑκατέρῳ τὰ πάντα ἢ τοῖσι ἄλλοισι δαι- 
5 τυμόνεσι, καὶ σπονδαρχίας εἶναι τούτων καὶ τῶν τυθέντων τὰ 


δέρματα. 


νεομηνίας δὲ πάσας καὶ ἑβδόμας ἱσταμένου τοῦ μηνὸς 


δίδοσθαι ἐκ τοῦ δημοσίου ἱρήιον τέλεον ἑκατέρῳ ἐς ᾿Απόλλωνος 
καὶ μέδιμνον ἀλφίτων καὶ οἴνου τετάρτην Λακωνικήν, καὶ ἐν τοῖσι 


ἀγῶσι πᾶσι προεδρίας ἐξαιρέτους. 


καὶ προξείνους ἀποδεικνύναι 


το τούτοισι προσκεῖσθαι τοὺς ἂν ἐθέλωσι τῶν ἀστῶν, καὶ ἸΠυθίους 


αἱρέεσθαι δύο ἑκάτερον. 


οἱ δὲ Πύθιοί εἰσι θεοπρόποι ἐς Δελφούς, 


king when actually in the field. ce 
Thuc. 5. 66, Xen. Rep. Lac. c. xiii. Hdt. 
still writes as though both kings went 
out to battle together, notwithstanding 
his own statement, 5. 75 supra. This 
observation convicts the whole essay of 
anachronism. 

6. ἑκατόν. Three hundred is the 
sana number. Cp. 7. 205, Thuc. 5. 

2. 

7. προβάτοισι, The right to have 
an unlimited number of victims killed 
and to keep the skins and backs, may 
sometimes have been a temptation to 
excessive piety or procrastination (9. 
61). But it might on occasion serve a 
strategic purpose (c. 76 infra). Cp. 
Xen. op. ὁ. xili. 2-4. 

57. 2. δημοτελής. Ata state-sacrifice 
the kings take the chief seats, are 
helped rst and to double portions, 
begin the libations, and have the skins 
of the victims as perquisites. The 
double portions were not, Xenophon 
informs us, wa διπλάσια καταφάγοιεν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦδε τιμῆσαι ἔχοιεν ef 
twa βούλοιντο, op. c. XV. 

6. veopnyias. On the first and on 
the seventh days of every month each 
king was supp ied, at the public ex- 
pense, with a full-grown victim to offer 
to Apollo, beside a bushel of barley- 
meal and a quart of wine (Laconian 
measure). the Laconian measures 
were probably the same as the Aiginetan 
(cp. ΓΌΟΝ Metrologie®, p. 500). The 
first and seventh of the month were 


Chronologie, pp. 82 f., 90. 

” προιδρίες, Cp. the anecdote c. 67 
infra. 

11. 860. Xenophon, op. 6. xv. 5, 
describes the Pythis as tent-comrades 
(συσκήνου:) of the kings. ΑΒ Hdt. 
states the number of Πύθιοι appointed 
by each king, and explains their func- 
tions, while he neither limits the 
πρόξεινοι nor explains their functions, 
we are left to conclude that the Spartan 
Proxeni discharged the ordinary func- 
tions of Proxeni elsewhere but differed 
in the method of appointment ; that 
their number was not fixed, and that 
the kings combined to appoint them. 
The treatment of ‘strangers’ (cp. 9. 
11) might be naturally a concern of the 
‘war-lords’ (8. 148, 5. 50). . the 
jurisdiction of the πολέμαρχος at Athens 
and of the ‘Praetor’ at Rome. For 
instances of the Spartan rpotevia abroad, 
ep. Thue. 5. 48, 2; 6. 89, 2, Xen. Heli. 
6. 8, 4: two cases in which the προ- 
ξενία was hereditary, or quasi-hereditary, 
and dated from before the Persian war 
(cp. Meier, de Proxenia (1843), pp. 8 f.); 
two other cases, C. 1. G. 1884 ἢ 
These representatives are not appointed 
by the kings apparently, and it is 
difficult to suppose that the kings had 
the actual appointment of the repre- 
sentatives of Athens, etc. in Sparta: 
they might, however, have had a 
formal congé d’dlire. P. Monceaux, Les 
Proxénies Grecques (1886), pp. 9 ff. 
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Ταῦτα μὲν ζῶσι τοῖσι βασιλεῦσι δέδοται ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ 
τῶν Σπαρτιητέων, ἀποθανοῦσι δὲ τάδε. 


ἱππέες περιαγγέλουσι 


τὸ γεγονὸς κατὰ πᾶσαν τὴν Λακωνικήν, κατὰ δὲ τὴν πόλεν 


γυναῖκες περιιοῦσαι λέβητα κροτέουσι. 


᾽ LA a , 
ἐπεὰν ὧν τοῦτο γίνηται 


5 τοιοῦτο, ἀνάγκη ἐξ οἰκίης ἑκάστης ἐλευθέρους δύο καταμιαίνεσθαε, 
ἄνδρα τε καὶ γυναῖκα" μὴ ποιήσασι δὲ τοῦτο ζημίαι μεγάλαι 


3 
ἐπικέαται. 


νόμος δὲ τοῖσι Λακεδαιμονίοισι κατὰ τῶν βασιλέων 


‘ , e ν a 4 a 3 a 
τοὺς θανάτους ἐστὶ ὡυτὸς καὶ τοῖσι βαρβάροισι τοῖσι ἐν τῇ 
᾿Ασίῃ" τῶν γὰρ ὧν βαρβάρων οἱ πλεῦνες τῷ αὐτῷ νόμῳ χρέωνται 

10 κατὰ τοὺς θανάτους τῶν βασιλέων. ἐπεὰν γὰρ ἀποθάνῃ βασιλεὺς 
, > / a ΄ 
Λακεδαιμονίων, ἐκ πάσης δεῖ Λακεδαίμονος, χωρὶς Σπαρτιητέων, 


᾽ a a > \ > ‘A a », 
ἀριθμῷ τῶν περιοίκων ἀνωγκαστοὺς ἐς τὸ κῆδος ἰέναι. 


debated whether Thuc. is consciously 
referring to this passage, and urged on 
behalf of Hdt. that he does not say 
that each king had two votes. This is 
true ; he does not: neither does he say, 
as Thucydides, that each king had only 
one vote. In short, Hdt. expresses 
himself obscurely, probably because his 
ideas were obscure upon the subject. 
His language here is capable of being 
harmonised with either the erroneous 
view, which Thucydides says was 
common, or the correct view, which 
Thucydides substitutes. . Whether 
Thucydides had this particular Θ 
of Hdt.’s work in view, or only the 
popular and widesp error, from 
which Hdt. had not emancipated him- 
self, and to which, by his ambiguous 
utterance here, he may have given 
further circulation, depends on the 
previous question whether Thucydides 
was acquainted with the work of 
Herodotus or not. If he was acquainted 
with the work of Hdt. he was probably 
referring to it, for it is significant that 
in the same passage (1. 20, 3) he 
corrects another supposed error which 
is certainly found in Hdt. 9. 53. (The 
‘previous question’ must here be re- 
served, but the weight of argument 
and evidence is in favour of believing 
that Thoeytides was acquainted with 
Hat.’s bag on es 

ν ἑωυτῶν. 6. ques- 
Pht whether ‘Hdt. means that the 
Gerontes in question gave six votes in 
all, or four votes in all. ‘Two for each 
king and then each his own’: or ‘two 
for the two kings and then thirdly 
(and fourthly) each his own.’ The 


τούτων 


obscurity is perhaps due, at least in 
part, to Hdt.’s not contemplating sepa- 
rately the cases where one king was 
absent and where both kings were 
absent. Nor does he state whether the 
royal pees gave the votes by direc- 
tion of the kings, as the kings would 
have voted, if present, or whether they 
were free to vote according to their own 
judgment. Nor does he state clearly 
whether each king was represented tn 
absentia by one or more than one relative. 

68. 1. rabra.. τάδε. Cp.c. 53 supra. 

δέδοται ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν Σπαρτιη- 
τέων. Cp. c. 57 supra. 

2.1 . Note that all Lakonia 
was ἱππάσιμος (ἢ. These ἱππέες are 
presumably genuine mounted couriers, 
not the so-called Hippeis, or 300 chosen 
Hoplite (Gilbert, St. Alt. i. 77 =i.? 81). 

4. Ta κροτέουσι. . xa 
γεσθαι. Such extravagant signs of 
mourning were not in accordance with 
Hellenic sentiment and practice, or at 
least with the higher Athenian culture 
(cp. Pericles’ Fun. Or. Thuc. 2. 45). 
It was an archaic or a ‘barbarous’ 
excess. Solon was credited with hav- 
ing restricted it by statute at Athens 
(Plutarch, Sol. 12), and in Plutarch’s 
own time and family a supreme self- 
control was to be observed in such 
matters, cp. Plut. Consol. ad Uxorem 
(Mor. 608 ff.). According to Plutarch 
even Lykurgos had limited these de- 
monstrations at S : Instit. Lac. 18 
(Mor, 238), Vit. Lyc. 27. Cp. further: 
L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der Alten 
Griechen, ii. p. 114 f. and especially 
Bekker, Charicles, Excursus to the 
ninth scene. 


62 οὗτος δὴ ὁ τοῦ ᾿Αρίστωνος φίλος. 
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ἀπὸ μὲν δὴ ταύτης τῆς ἡμέρης μεταπεσεῖν τὸ εἶδος. 


γαμέει δὲ δή μιν ἐς γάμον ὥρην ἀπικομένην “Ayntos ὁ ᾿Αλκείδεω, 


τὸν δὲ ᾿Αρίστωνα ἔκνιξε ἄρα 


τῆς γυναικὸς ταύτης ὁ ἔρως" μηχανᾶται δὴ τοιάδε" αὐτός τε τῷ 
ἑταίρῳ, τοῦ ἦν ἡ γυνὴ αὕτη, ὑποδέκεται δωτίνην δώσειν τῶν 
ἑωυτοῦ πάντων ἕν, τὸ ἂν αὐτὸς ἐκεῖνος ὅληται, καὶ τὸν ἑταῖρον 
ἑωυτῷ ἐκέλευε ὡσαύτως τὴν ὁμοίην διδόναι" ὁ δὲ οὐδὲν φοβηθεὶς 
ἀμφὶ τῇ γυναικί, ὁρέων ἐοῦσαν καὶ ᾿Αρίστωνι γυναῖκα, καταινέει 


ταῦτα" ἐπὶ τούτοισι δὲ ὅρκους ἐπήλασαν. 


μετὰ δὲ αὐτός τε ὁ 


᾿Αρίστων ἔδωκε τοῦτο, ὅ τι δὴ ἦν, τὸ εἵλετο τῶν κειμηλίων τῶν 
᾿Αρίστωνος 6 “Ayntos, καὶ αὐτὸς τὴν ὁμοίην ζητέων φέρεσθαι 
παρ᾽ ἐκείνου, ἐνθαῦτα δὴ τοῦ ἑταίρου τὴν γυναῖκα ἐπειρᾶτο 


2 4 
ἀπάγεσθαι. 


ὁ δὲ πλὴν τούτου μούνου τὰ ἄλλα ἔφη καταινέσαι" 


ἀναγκαζόμενος μέντοι τῷ τε ὅρκῳ καὶ τῆς ἀπάτης τῇ παρωγωγῇ 


3 na 3 » 
ἀπιεῖ ἀπάγεσθαι. 


ὁ ᾿Αρίστων, τὴν δευτέρην ἀποπεμψάμενος. 


οὕτω μὲν δὴ τὴν τρίτην ἐσηγάγετο γυναῖκα 


᾽ ZL e lq 
ev δέ of χρόνῳ 


ἐλάσσονι καὶ ov πληρώσασα τοὺς δέκα μῆνας ἡ γυνὴ αὕτη τίκτει 


τοῦτον δὴ τὸν Δημάρητον. 


κατημένῳ μετὰ τῶν ἐφόρων ἐξαγγέλλει ὥς οἱ παῖς γέγονε. 


28. πεσεῖν, ‘a change befell.’ 

62. ἴδ ἀναγκαῖι The absolute 
inviolability of the oath in its literal 
meaning was a first principle of morality 
in its semi-conscious or prae-philo- 
sophic days. But this respect for the 
letter generated violations of the spirit 
in two directions: (1) evasions of 
obligation by a technical conformity 
and a virtual breach of contract in a 
good or a bad cause. Cp. the stories of 

tearchos and Themison, 4. 154, and of 
the Persians and Barkaeans, 4. 201; 
(2) observance of the oath, spite of all 
consequences foreseen and unforeseen, as 
in the story of Ariston and Agetos in 
this passage. It was such situations as 
these, in which Themison and Agetos 
found themselves in presence of a 
conflict of duties or obligations, which 
stimulated pany ; such casuis' 
the Hippolytos of Euripides, perplexe 
between his filial duty and the obliga- 
tion of his oath of secrecy, formulates in 
the much alaunderatood line (Hippol. 
612) ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὁμώμοχ᾽ ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώ- 
μοτος, which earned for Euripides satire 
and censure, albeit Hippolytos in the 
play put away the temptation and con- 
cluded to abide by his oath: 657 f. 


A 3 
καί τίς οἱ τῶν οἰκετέων ἐν θώκῳ 


ὁ δὲ 


εἰ μὴ γὰρ ὅρκοις θεῶν ἄφαρκτος ἡρέθην 
οὐκ ἄν ποτ᾽ ἔσχον μὴ οὐ τάδ᾽ ἐξειπεῖν 
πατρί. 


In later times the philosophers showed 
themselves of the same mind as Hip- 
polytos: Quod enim ita iuratum est ut 
mens conciperet fieri oportere id ser- 
vandum est: quod aliter, id si non 
feceris, nullum periurium (Cicero, de 
Of. 3. 29, 8 107). The difficulty arose, 
as L. Schmidt points out (Ethik der 
Alt, Griechen, 2. 8), partly from the 
failure of the pre-philosophic Greeks to 
distinguish between the obligation to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth on oath (ἀληθορ- 
κεῖν " ψευδορκεῖν), and the obligation to 
act in a certain way after a promise rati- 
fied by an oath (εὐορκεῖν" ἐπιορκεῖν). See 
further the story of Glaukos, c. 86 infra. 

63. 3. τίκτει. The date of the birth of 
Demaratos might be about the year 541/2 
B.c. See note c. 65 infra. 

4. οἰκετέων, cp. c. 137 infra. TRe king 
had domestic slaves, cp. ὁ. 68 tnfra. 

ἐν θώκῳ κατημένῳ μετὰ τῶν 
ρων. Pausan. 3. 7, 7 telling this 
same anecdote says that Ariston was 
sitting with the Ephors ἐν βουλῇ. (It 
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ἦσαν μὲν δὴ γυμνοπαιδίαι, 


5 θεωμένου δὲ τοῦ Δημαρήτου ὁ Λευτυχίδης γεγονὼς ἤδη βασιλεὺς 
αὐτὸς ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνου, πέμψας τὸν θεράποντα ἐπὶ γέλωτί τε καὶ 
λάσθῃ εἰρώτα τὸν Δημάρητον ὁκοῖόν τι εἴη τὸ ἄρχειν μετὰ τὸ 


βασιλεύειν. 


ὁ δὲ ἀχγήσας TH ἐπειρωτήματι εἶπε φὰς αὐτὸς 


μὲν ἀμφοτέρων ἤδη πεπειρῆσθαι, κεῖνον δὲ οὔ, τὴν μέντοι ἐπει- 
τορώτησιν ταύτην ἄρξειν Λακεδαιμονίοισι ἢ μυρίης κακότητος ἢ 


μυρίης εὐδαιμονίης. 


ταῦτα δὲ εἴπας καὶ κατακαλυψάμενος ἤιε 


ἐκ τοῦ θεήτρου ἐς τὰ ἑωυτοῦ οἰκία, αὐτίκα δὲ παρασκευασάμενος 


68 ve τῷ Διὶ βοῦν, θύσας δὲ τὴν μητέρα ἐκάλεσε. 


ἀπικομένῃ δὲ 


τῇ μητρὶ ἐσθεὶς ἐς τὰς χεῖράς οἱ τῶν σπλάγχνων κατικέτευε, 


τοιάδε λέγων. 


a a a , 
“ὦ μῆτερ, θεῶν σε τῶν τε ἄλλων καταπτόμενος 


ἱκετεύω καὶ τοῦ épxeiov Διὸς τοῦδε φράσαι μοι τὴν ἀληθείην, τίς 
5 μευ ἐστὶ πατὴρ ὀρθῷ λόγῳ. Λευτυχίδης μὲν γὰρ ἔφη ἐν τοῖσι 
la 4 a > Ν “ ΩΝ 
νείκεσι λέγων κυέουσάν σε ἐκ τοῦ προτέρου ἀνδρὸς οὕτω ἐλθεῖν 
παρὰ ᾿Αρίστωνα" οἱ δὲ καὶ τὸν ματαιότερον λόγον λέγοντες φασί 
σε ἐλθεῖν παρὰ τῶν οἰκετέων τὸν ὀνοφορβόν, καὶ ἐμὲ ἐκείνου 


εἶναι παῖδα. 


ἐγώ σε ὧν μετέρχομαι τῶν θεῶν εἰπεῖν τὠληθές" 


Ν , Ν , 4 a V4 4 AY , 
10 οὔτε γάρ, εἴ περ πεποίηκάς τι τῶν λεγομένων, μούνη δὴ πεποίη- 
Kas, μετὰ πολλέων δέ: ὅ τε λόγος πολλὸς ἐν Σπάρτῃ ws ᾿Αρί- 


χοροὺς ἱστᾶσι τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι. There were 
evidently gymnastic and musical exer- 
cises, and the transactions were not 
confined to one spot. Xen. Hell. 6. 
4, 16 (γυμνοπαιδιῶν re οὔσης τῆς τελευ- 
ταίας καὶ τοῦ ἀνδρικοῦ χοροῦ ἔνδον ὄντος) 
does not, however, prove absolutely 
that the Theatre was used only on the 
last day. Cp. Appendix VII. § 5. 

5. does not leave much inter- 
val between the deposition of Demaratos 
and the occasion described. 

7. λάσθῃ: μή μ᾽, ὦ μάταιε vaira, 
τὴν ἄκραν κάμπτων | χλεύην τε ποιεῦ καὶ 
γέλωτα καὶ λάσθην, Anthol. 7. 846. (Cp. 
J. H. H. Schmidt, Synonymtk, 188.) 

10. puplyns. ΟΡ. μυρίη ὄψις 2. 136, 
θῶμα μυρίον 2. 148. 

κακ Cp. 8 109. With the 
formula, cp. ἀρχὴ κακῶν Ἕλλησί τε καὶ 
βαρβάροισι 5. 97 supra. It can hardly 

said that the prophetic alternative 
of Demaratos was ° 

12. θεήτρον. This building may have 
been on the same site as the marble 
theatre, located by Pausan. 3. 14 to the 
east of the Agora. 

18. τῷ δὲ sc. τῷ épxely, god of 
the family and household. Demaratos 


had lost the priesthood of Ζεὺς Aaxe- 
δαίμων or of Ζεὺς Οὐράνιος (cp. c. 56 
supra) but he could still sacrifice in 
rson to Ζεὺς épxeios in his own αὐλή. 
ἴδρ. Preller, Gr. Mythologie, 1.8.117.) 
τὴν μητέρα ἐκάλεσε. His mother, 
though not young, is still alive: this 
scene is not necromantic. 
‘ 68. 2. Fahd τὰς Making her there- 
yy partaker in the sacrifice (Kidopfer, cp. 
Stengel, in I. Miiller’s Handbuch, v. 3, 
§ 77), and accursed if she forsware 


herself. (Cp. Hermann, Gr. Antigg. 
11.7 ii, 22. 

3. τοιάδε. Hdt. does not always 
introduce his speeches with such a 
qualification. p. cc. 12 supra, 86 
infra. 


5. ὀρθῷ λόγῳ, c. 53 supra, ‘in truth.’ 

τοῖσι νείκεσι. Cp. c. 66 supra. 

7. of δὲ καί. There were two stories 
about the birth of Demaratos, beside 
the view that he was the true son of 
Ariston. The paratérepos λόγος is a 
bit of rationalism, exercised upon the 
genuinely mythical touch contributed 
in the person of Astrobakos. Cp. note 
9. 61 supra. 
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ἐστρατήγησε Λακεδαι- 


μονίοισι ἐς Θεσσαλίην, παρεὸν δέ οἱ πάντα ὑποχείρια ποιήσασθαι 
ἐδωροδόκησε ἀργύριον πολλόν: ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ δὲ ἁλοὺς αὐτοῦ ἐν 
5 τῷ στρατοπέδῳ, ἐπικατήμενος χειρίδι πλέῃ ἀργυρίου, ἔφνγε ἐκ 
᾿ Σπάρτης ὑπὸ δικαστήριον ὑπαχθείς, καὶ τὰ οἰκία of κατεσκάφη" 
ἔφυγε δὲ ἐς Τεγέην καὶ ἐτελεύτησε ἐν ταύτῃ. 


78 


Ταῦτα μὲν δὴ ἐγένετο χρόνῳ ὕστερον" τότε δὲ ὡς τῷ Κλεο- 


μένεϊ ὡδώθη τὸ ἐς τὸν Δημάρητον πρῆγμα, αὐτίκα παραλαβὼν 


2. τίσιν. Cp. ο. 84 infra, ad fin. 

ἐστρατήγησε κτλ. Rawlinson, 111. 

. 455, dates this expedition 478 B.c. 
ΩΝ in the same year as the eppedi- 
tion of Pausanias to Kypros, Thuc. 
1. 94). Duncker, viii. 62, dates it two 
years later 476 B.c., the year (= 477/6 
B.C.) that witnessed the separate organ- 
isation of the maritime Allies, and the 
victory of Eion (7. 107, Thuc. 1. 98), 
and connects it with the efforts made by 
Sparta to retain or recover her prestige 
and position by working in the area of 
the Amphiktyonic League against the 
‘Medizers’ (cp. 7. 213). The return 
of Leotychides, his trial διὰ exile, 
Duncker dates spring 475 B.c. Busolt, 
Gr. G. ii. 353, agrees with Duncker’s 
date. (In ᾿Αθ. rod. c. 23 the formation 
of the League is dated to the year of 
Timosthenes, 478/7 3.c., perhaps a 
slight prochronism. ) 

6. ὑπὸ δικαστήριον ὑπαχθείς. Cp. 
Introduction, p. lxxxvi. Doubtless Hat. 
had heard in Sparta the more or less 
official account of the judicial condem- 
nation of Leotychides; but was the 
story the truth, or the whole truth? 
It may fairly be doubted, both in the 
light of the story itself, and in the 
light of other similar stories, perhaps 
not less but more improbable. do much 
of Spartan history, especially of Epes 
internal history, is made up of the dis- 
honour of her kings! uncker has 
pointed out more fully and clearly than 
any one else the suspicions attaching 
to the stories of the end of Kleomenes, 
Leotychides, Pausanias, the great and 
ambitious kings of the fifth century, 
who aimed perhaps at ruling instead 
of merely reigning. A powerful king 
was more dangerous to the Dorian 
oligarchy than a weak king, and success 
in foreign warfare was best calculated 
to enhance a king’s power. If Leoty- 
chides had really ‘conquered Thessaly’ 
he might have been more formidable 


to Sparta than as victor of Mykale, 
especially with the other king a minor, 
and his guardian abroad. Leotychides 
was already (in 476 8.0.) a greybeard : 
but ambition and masterfulness no 
more than avarice decrease with years. 
The charge of corruption may have 
been justified, but Leotychides may 
still have been sacrificed as a dangerous 
politician. Hdt. does not go behind 
what he has been told: still less does 
he suspect any foul play in the death 
of Leotychides. It probably coincided 
with the confederation of Arkadia 
against Sparta, cp. 9. 35, and it was 
surely no accident that Tegea was 
the refuge of the Spartan exile (ep. 
c. 74 infra). The Persian war strained 
the constitution of Sparta almost to 
bursting and collapse. Success and 
failure were alike fatal. Foreign com- 
mands were dangerous, not so much 
to the integrity of the individual 
5 n, as to the conditions of the 
oligarchic régime at home. Leoty- 
chides and Pausanias, the victor of 
Mykale, the victor of Plataea, were too 
great for an oligarchic state: they 
went the way of Kleomenes. Spartan 
traditions never betrayed the Spartan 
overnment; a king is always at 
and as a scape-goat (cp. 5. 49-51). 
If Leotychides really succumbed to 
a bribe, Themistokles and Athenian 
interests may have had something to 
say thereto. Duncker assigns the pro- 
ss of Themistokles to destroy the 
eloponnesian fleet at Pagasae to the 
winter 476/5 B.c. vol. vili. pp. 65 ff. 
Busolt, ii. 354 n., virtually endorses his 
combination. (One might be tempted 
to put it in 479 B.c., as the Pelopon- 
nesians came back from the Hellespont, 
cp. Thue. 1. 89-93.) 

78. 1. τότε δὲ carries back to the 
accession of Leotychides in 491 B.c., c. 
66 supra. αὐτίκα places the seizure of 
the Aiginetan hostages and their in- 
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ἂν ἐξηγέηται, καὶ δὴ καὶ ἐς Νώνακριν πόλιν πρόθυμος ἦν τῶν 
᾽ Low ν᾿ a ΕΣ 3 a \ > x 550), 
᾿Αρκάδων τοὺς προεστεῶτας ἀγινέων ἐξορκοῦν τὸ Στυγὸς ὕδωρ. 
ἐν δὲ ταύτῃ τῇ πόλε λέγεται εἶναι ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων τὸ Στυγὸς 
ὕδωρ, καὶ δὴ καὶ ἔστι τοιόνδε τι" ὕδωρ ὀλίγον φαινόμενον ἐκ 
10 πέτρης στάζει ἐς ἄγκος, τὸ δὲ ἄγκος αἱμασιῆς τις περιθέει 


κύκλος. 


ἡ δὲ Νώνακρις, ἐν τῇ ἡ πηγὴ αὕτη τυγχάνει ἐοῦσα, 


75 πόλις ἐστὶ τῆς ᾿Αρκαδίης πρὸς Φενεῷ. μαθόντες 58‘ Κλεομένεα 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι ταῦτα πρήσσοντα, κατῆγον αὐτὸν δείσαντες ἐπὶ 


τοῖσι αὐτοῖσι ἐς Σπάρτην τοῖσι καὶ πρότερον ἦρχε. 


κατελθόντα 


δὲ αὐτὸν αὐτίκα ὑπέλαβε μανίη νοῦσος, ἐόντα καὶ πρότερον 
5 ὑπομαργότερον: ὅκως γάρ τεῳ ἐντύχοι Σπαρτιητέων, ἐνέχρανε ἐς 


, a 
TO πρόσωπον TO σκῆπτρον. 


ποιέοντα δὲ αὐτὸν ταῦτα Kal παρα- 
, Μ ες ta > , 
φρονήσαντα ἔδησαν οἱ προσήκοντες ἐν ξύλῳ᾽ 


ὁ δὲ δεθεὶς τὸν 


φύλακον μουνωθέντα ἰδὼν τῶν ἄλλων αἰτέεε μάχαιραν: οὐ 
βουλομένου δὲ τὰ πρῶτα τοῦ φυλάκου διδόναι ἀπείλεε τά μεν 
το αὗτις ποιήσει, ἐς ὃ δείσας τὰς ἀπειλὰς ὃ φύλακος (ἣν γὰρ τῶν 


τις εἷλωτέων) διδοῖ οἱ μάχαιραν. 


Κλεομένης δὲ παραλαβὼν τὸν 


σίδηρον ἄρχετο ἐκ τῶν κνημέων ἑωυτὸν λωβώμενος" ἐπιτάμνων 
γὰρ κατὰ μῆκος τὰς σάρκας προέβαινε ἐκ τῶν κνημέων ἐς τοὺς 
μηρούς, ἐκ δὲ τῶν μηρῶν ἔς τε τὰ ἰσχία καὶ τὰς λαπάρας, ἐς ὃ ἐς 
15 τὴν γαστέρα ἀπίκετο, καὶ ταύτην καταχορδεύων ἀπέθανε τρόπῳ 
τοιούτῳ, ὡς μὲν οἱ πολλοὶ λέγουσι Ἑλλήνων, ὅτι τὴν Πυθίην 


6. Νώνακριν. Far to the north of 
Arkadia in the district of Azania (cp. 
c. 127 infra), the home of Arkadian in- 
dependence. There at the tomb of 
Aipytos, first king of the land, was 

rhaps the focus for a confederation 
on Iliad 2. 603- 614), which Kleomenes 
now sought to revive in an anti-Dorian 
and Seen interest. Cp. E. 


Curtius, Pe mesos, i, p. 163, and 
History of Greece, E. T. ii. p. 205. 
9. καὶ δὴ καὶ ἔστι τοιόνδετι, Hat. 


writes almost as if he had been in 
Nonakris, though the critical λέγεται 
(cp. 4. 184) may infect ‘the whole 
sentence, and he by no means describes 
the waterfall of the Styx in adequate 
terms. Cp. the autopsy of Pausanias, 
8. 17, 5, 18. 2, and To modern refer- 
ences, Rawlinson, note ad 1, Add 
Wordsworth’s Greece, ed. Tozer, p. 384 ; 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, i. 195 ; Bursian, 
Geogr. v. Gricchenland, ii. 202. Van 
Herwerden reforms the text by omittin, 
πόλιν and τὸ Στυγὸς ὕδωρ first time, ani 
inserting re after λέγεται. 


78. 2. ἐπὶ τοῖσι κτλ. The words sup- 
port the view that the royal institution 
at Sparta was based on a contract. Cp. 
c. 52 supra 

4. αὐτίκα. He did not long survive 
his return. 


5. ὑπομαργότερον. In 5. 42 supra 
he has been described as οὐ φρενήρης 


expen τε even before his accession. 


Cp Thad 2 100-108. aca 


eithecrts Cp. c. 57 su 
(rods μάλιστά σφι. . προσήκοντα). But 
is it credible that relatives could attach 
the king’s person, without intervention 
of eae or Gerusia ? 
λακον. This single helot, 

left 4 guard the mad king in the 
stocks, must have reported the con- 
versation, but not till all was over with 
Kleomenes. With some of the details, 
he the story of Hegesistratos 9.37. (On 
the form φύλακος cp. L. ἃ 85.) 

15. ἀπέθανε τρόπῳ τοιούτῳ. There 
was apparently no doubt anywhere 
entertained that Kleomenes died by his 


sia 
ἡ. 
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πολλὰς ᾿Αργείων ἀμφιδρυφέας τότε θήσει. 
ὧς ποτέ τις ἐρέει καὶ ἐπεσσομένων ἀνθρώπων 
“ δεινὸς ὄφις ἀέλεκτος ἀπώλετο δουρὶ δαμασθείς." 


ταῦτα δὴ πάντα συνελθόντα τοῖσι ᾿Αργείοισι φόβον παρεῖχε. 
15 καὶ δή σφι πρὸς ταῦτα ἔδοξε τῷ κήρυκι τῶν πολεμίων χρᾶσθαι, 
δόξαν δέ σφι ἐποίεον τοιόνδε: ὅκως ὁ Σπαρτιήτης κῆρυξ προ- 
σημαίνοι te Λακεδαιμονίοισι, ἐποίευν καὶ οἱ ᾿Αργεῖοι τὠντὸ τοῦτο. 


obscurity whatever. This explanation, 
however, involves the conclusion that 
for the truth, the whole truth, we 
must look elsewhere than to the story 
of the Argive war as told by Hdt. In 
this explanation the female of Ar, 
becomes Telesilla the poetess, who, 
according to another tradition, with 
the women of Argos succeeded in 
driving Kleomenes out of the town, 
after he had defeated the men of Argos 
in a pitched battle. This story is 
indeed ‘‘incompatible with the state- 
ments of Herodotos,” but it does not 
follow that Grote is right in concluding 
that “‘the story probably grew up out 
of the oracle itself.” It is possible 
that the oracle grew up out of the 
story, and that the story was substan- 
tially true. So Clinton, Fast. Hell. 
ii. p. 21, 510 B.c., after quoting the 
authorities for the exploit of Telesilla 
(Plutarch, Virt. Mul. p. 245 D &£, 
Pausanias 2. 20, 8), adds: ‘‘ Herodotus 
confirms the fact by recording the 
oracle to which it gave occasion.” The 
oracle is plainly a vaticinium ost 
eventum in Clinton’s opinion. That 
the traditions in Pausanias and Plutarch 
are from an Argive source (Sokrates of 
Argos), while the story in Hdt. is in 
the main Spartan, is a further sugges- 
tion of Duncker’s, which helps to ex- 

lain the discrepancies. The fact that 

krates was a late author does not 
make it improbable that traditions 
preserved through him are primitive or 
early : every one now sees that we are 
largely indebted to the latest authors 
(Strabo, Pausanias, Plutarch e¢ al.) for 
our knowledge of primitive and early 
traditions, legends, myths, customs, 
and historic facts. 

D. Two other interpretations suggest 
themselves as explaining the origin of 
the response—either of which gives a 
much clearer sense and application : 
(a) Assuming that ἡ θήλεια means Hera, 


and so Argos, the verses might refer to 
war between Argos and Epidauros, 
with which place the serpent was earl 
associated. Asklepios, if not hi 
actually a serpent, might be represented 
by a serpent. Cp. Head, Hist. Num. 
360, Méahly, Die Schlange im Mythus 
etc., Ὁ. 8. (5) hore may be asked 
whether this oracle originally any- 
thing to say to Argos and Hera, much 
less to Kleomenes or Telesilla, at all? 
The ὄφις was notoriously associated with 
Athene (4. 189 supra, cp. 8. 41, 55), and 
the victory of the female over the male 
was her victory (Erechtheus, Erich- 
thonios = Poseidon on the one side, and 
the ὄφις or δράκων on the other). The 
transfer of this old enigma to Argos 
may have been facilitated by the 
Homeric use of the word ᾿Αργεῖοι. It is 
not unlikely that the Delphic versifiers 
had a stock of such ready-made riddles 
on hand. 

18. δεινός, though found in Hdt. 
coupled with σοφός, in epic or oracular 
language must be taken in its older 
meaning ‘dread.’ 

ὄφις. Stein interprets as the crest 
or symbol of Argos, the enchorial 
hero (᾿Αργειφόντης = dqroxrévos). . 
Soph. Ant. 125, Eurip. Phoen. 1137. 
As Busolt remarks (Gr. G. 1.3 214 n.) 
the proper crest of the city of Argos 
was the wolf, or wolf's-head (cp. Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 366); but that would 
hardly be a reason ββεῖδες interpreting 
the ὄφις here to stand for Argos. And it 
may be added that Sepeia, or Hesepeia, 
is another point of suggestion between 
the oracle and the event (σήψ = 8¢us). 

ἀέλικτος (4 intensive), the better read- 
ing, may be taken as equivalent to the 
vulgate τριέλικτος. 

14. ταῦτα πάντα seems vague. Cp. 
πάντα ταῦτα 6. 36 supra. 

16. προσημαίνοι. The signal may 
have been given by a horn or trumpet. 
Cp. L. ἃ 8.7 sub υ. σημαίνω, IT. 2. 
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ἢ μεγάλως pe ἠπάτηκας φάμενος “Apyos αἱρήσειν᾽ συμβάλλομαι 


81 δ᾽ ἐξήκειν μοι τὸ χρηστήριον." 


μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ὁ Κλεομένης τὴν 


μὲν πλέω στρατιὴν ἀπῆκε ἀπιέναι ἐς Σπάρτην, χιλίους δὲ αὐτὸς 

λαβὼν τοὺς ἀριστέας ἤιε ἐς τὸ "ραιον θύσων: βουλόμενον δὲ 
av 4 > a na ¢ > t 2 Ψ 

αὐτὸν θύειν ἐπὶ τοῦ βωμοῦ ὁ ἱρεὺς ἀπηγόρευε, φὰς οὐκ ὅσιον 


5 εἶναι ξείνῳ αὐτόθι θύειν. 


ὁ δὲ Κλεομένης τὸν ἱρέα ἐκέλευε τοὺς 


εἵλωτας ἀπὸ τοῦ βωμοῦ ἀπάγοντας μαστιγῶσαι, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔθυσε" 


83 ποιήσας δὲ ταῦτα ἀπήιε ἐς τὴν Σπάρτην. 


νοστήσαντα δέ μὲν 


ὑπῆγον οἱ ἐχθροὶ ὑπὸ τοὺς ἐφόρους, φάμενοί μιν δωροδοκήσαντα 


οὐκ ἑλεῖν τὸ “Apyos, παρεὸν εὐπετέως μιν ἑλεῖν. 


ὁ δέ σφι ἔλεξε, 


οὔτε εἰ ψευδόμενος οὔτε εἰ ἀληθέα λέγων, ἔχω σαφηνέως εἶπαι, 
5 ἔλεξε δ᾽ ὧν φάμενος, ἐπείτε δὴ τὸ τοῦ “Apyou ἱρὸν εἷλον, δοκέειν 
οἱ ἐξεληλυθέναι τὸν τοῦ θεοῦ χρησμόν' πρὸς ὧν ταῦτα οὐ δικαιοῦν 


if (1) there did not exist, outside Hero- 
dotus, a tradition of the Spartan king’s 
conduct on this occasion, more con- 
sonant with probability, and (2) if 
there were not forthco: an obvious 
explanation of the silence of Hdt. and 
of the origin of the Herodotean story. 
The story here is ‘‘ the official Spartan” 
(Duncker, vii.°75, Busolt, ii. 49 notes), 
or at any rate it is a pragmatic version, 
in which the facts have been manipu- 
lated in a way to suit Spartan interests 
and honour. Cp. notes on 6. 82 infra. 

81. 2. ἀπῆκε ἀπιέναι. Cp. c. 62 supra 
ad fin. Why Kleomenes should have 
been in such a hurry to dismiss the 
army, before making an attempt on the 
city, keeping a picked thousand (dp- 
oréas, poetical), more than enough for 
protection, and less than enough for a 
storm or a siege, is not adequately ex- 
plained even by the story which follows 
in c. 82, for the truth of which Hdt. 
declines to be responsible. 

ὃ. τὸ Ἥραιον. The temple of 
Argive Hera was not in the city, but 
situate some 45 stadia from Argos 
(cp. 1. $1) across the plain, eastwards, 
on the spur of the mountains. Cp. 
Strabo, 368; Pausan. 2. 17; Bursian, 
Geogr. Gr. ii. 47; Baedeker, Greece, Ὁ. 
253 ; and especially Waldstein, Excava- 
tions at the Heraton of Argos, No. i. 
(1892). The Heraion entered by Kleo- 
menes was burnt down in the summer 
of 423 5.0. (Thuc. 4. 188). The new 
temple was 8 little lower down the hill, 
but not enough to affect the measure- 
ments of distance. 

4, ἀπηγόρενε. The incident recalls 


the similar adventure on the Athenian 
Akropolis. Kleomenes had treated the 
Athenian lady with more courtesy than 
the Argive priest, 5. 72. But where 
was the peices of Hera (1. 31) on this 
occasion 

82. 2. of ἐχθροίί Kleomenes had 
enemies inSparta: who werethey? Were 
not Demaratos and his aera among 
them? Cp. Appendix VII. §§ 5, 9. 

The king, even in the da 

of Kleomenes, is admittedly responsible 
(ὑπεύθυνος) for the military conduct of 
affairs in the field: yet we are asked to 
believe that the ΔΩΣΕ king could 
still at this time decide questions of 
peace and war (c. 56 supra), {.4. of 
policy. It is, however, very doubtful 
whether the Ephors alone constituted 
the court, which was more aloe 
composed of the Gerusia, Ephors, 
perhaps the other king. Cp. Pausanias 
3. 5, 2 (a propos his namesake, anno 408 
B.C.) βασιλεῖ δὲ τῷ Λακεδαιμονίων &- 
καστήριον ἑκάθιζον of τε ὀνομαζόμενοι 
γέροντες ὀκτὼ καὶ εἴκοσιν ὄντες ἀριθμόν, 
καὶ ἡ τῶν ἐφόρων ἀρχή, σὺν δὲ αὐτοῖς καὶ 
ὁ τῆς οἰκίας βασιλεὺς τῆς ἑτέρας. Cp. 
Gilbert, Staatsalt. i.2 p. 60 and c. 


infra. 

οκήσαντα. δωροδοκία was the 
convenient hypothesis to explain all 
miscarriages of arms or of justice (cp. 
c. 72 supra); but judging by Kleomenes’ 
other acts he was capable of taking the 
gifts and Argos too. 

8. εὐπετέως. From a military point 
of view the criticism seems just. At 
least there was nothing earthly to 
excuse Kleomenes for omitting to make 
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“Apyos δὲ ἀνδρῶν ἐχηρώθη οὕτω ὥστε οἱ δοῦλοι αὐτῶν 
πρήγματα ἄρχοντές τε καὶ διέποντες, ἐς ὃ 


ἐπήβησαν of τῶν ἀπολομένων παῖδες: ἔπειτά σφεας οὗτοι ἀνα- 


\ 


κτώμενοι ὀπίσω ἐς ἑωυτοὺς τὸ “Apyos ἐξέβαλον" ἐξωθεύμενοι δὲ οἱ 
5 δοῦλοι μάχῃ ἔσχον Τίρυνθα. τέως μὲν δή σφι ἦν ἄρθμια ἐς 


foatival of the Hyltristika (Plutarch, 
Mor. 245), that there were otill men left 
to defend the town—all that is likely 
enough. What is more improbable is 
that the Spartans after a great victory, 
and after an expectation of the total 
destruction of Argos, should have 
turned back without attempting the 
town. The matter is fully discussed 
by Duncker, vii. 72 ff., and his sugges- 
tions virtually accepted by Busolt, ii. 
48 ff. It should be remembered that 
Clinton, Fasti, ad an. 510 Β.0., and 
Thirlwall, Hist. ii. 291 ff., accept the 
(Argive) traditions as substantially 
true. On the actual losses of the 
Argives see next chapter. 

88. 1. ἀνδρῶν (cp. 4.1 supra). Else- 
where incidentally Hdt. gives the exact 
number as 6000 (7. 148), Pausanias (3. 4, 
1) as under 5000. The later Argive 
tradition gave 7777, a number the 
absurdity but not the origin of which 
was perceived by Plutarch (Virt. Mul. 
4=Mor. 245). The last number may 
have been derived from sacral sources, 
in connexion with the ‘Hybristika,’ 
which was brought into artificial rela- 
tion to the ba es of the Argive 
women against the Spartans, and to 
the same ultimate source (in Senitic 
ritual) may be due the number seven in 
the truce of Kleomenes and the Argives, 
and in the day of the month (‘‘the 
seventh,” Aristot. Pol. 8. 8, 7, 18034, 
Plutarch, ἐ. c.), on which the battle was 
fought, according to tradition. So 
Duncker. The most modest estimate is 
probably the truest, though Argos might 
probably have survived a loss of even 
6000 hoplites. Accurate estimates of 
the Argive citizens are for a later 
period. Cp. Beloch, Die Bevilkerung 
der Gr.-Rim. Welt, pp. 116 ff., Clinton, 
Fasti, ii.* p. 617. 

of δοῦλοι This remarkable but 
brief notice of the Servile Interregnum 
at Argos can hardly be other than 
an exaggeration and misconception of 
the relations between (Dorian) Argos 
and the Perioiki (Orneatae, 8. 93) 
brought about by the great disaster 


‘on the seventh, and the consequent 
changes in the political constitution of 
Tyne Ce δ . Hse Mor. pts): 

ani ykenae) may, perhaps, 
be regarded, by this time, as strong- 
holds of the non-Dorian elements in 
Argolis. (Busolt, Gr. G. i.? 218, 
ap to regard them as ‘‘ originally” 


under Dorian dynasties, how- 
ever soon becoming dependent on 
ὁ victory 


Argos, Mykenae not so.) 
of Riccaieaea had benefited these places 
directly or indirectly: they recovered 
independence. Though was 
neutral in the Persian wars, Mykenae 
and Tiryns sent hoplites to Plataia, 9. 
38, and ΤΩΣ re were wie ἕῳ 
the τρικάρηνος ὄφις, 9. 81. . Hic! 
Manual, No. 12, Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
No. 1. But Ar, was nursing her 
strength duri er long neutrality : 
in the war which ensued, though Argos 
mar have had hard work (μόγις), yet 
Mykenae and Tiryns were practically 
annihilated (c. 468 B.c. Duncker, viil. 
128 n., 186. Buell ΠΟ ΤΊ, adie oS 
440, separates, wit t probability, 
the redaction of Ti ἐν otk tha rade: 
tion of Mykenae, dating the latter c. 
465 B.c.) The defeat in 494 B.c. may 
also have left ita mark upon the inner 
constitution of Argos, and the ‘servile 
régime’ may betoken not merely the 
emancipation of the Perioiki (Aristot. 
8. 3, 7, 1808 3), but the enfranchisement 
of a goodly number in Ar; itself, 
with the inevitable result of a develop- 
ment of democracy, which remained 
practically a permanent characteristic 
of Argos, whatever its relations to other 
centres in Argolis. Thus the victory 
of Sparta 494 B.o. was in the long 
run fatal to Spartan, to Dorian, to 
oligarchic interests in Argos, and Argos 
becomes thereafter a focus for the 
democratic propaganda and a centre for 
anti-Spartan intrigues in the Pelopon- 
nesos, the clearest, but by no means the 
only, guimipes of which we obtain, for a 
much later period, in Thuc. 5. 27 ff. 
Busolt, Forschungen (1880), pp. 75 
For πάντα τὰ πρήγματα cp. Thuc. 2. 65, 4. 
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“εἰμὶ μὲν Μιλήσιος, ἥκω δὲ τῆς σῆς Γλαῦκε βουλόμενος 
ὡς γὰρ δὴ ἀνὰ πᾶσαν μὲν τὴν ἄλλην 


Ἑλλάδα, ἐν δὲ καὶ περὶ ᾿Ιωνίην τῆς σῆς δικαιοσύνης ἣν λόγος 
20 πολλός, ἐμεωυτῷ λόγους ἐδίδουν καὶ ὅτι ἐπικίνδυνός ἐστι αἰεί 
κοτε ἡ Ἰωνίη, ἡ δὲ Πελοπόννησος ἀσφαλέως ἱδρυμένη, καὶ διότι 


χρήματα οὐδαμὰ τοὺς αὐτούς ἐστι ὁρᾶν ἔχοντας. 


ταῦτά τε ὧν 


ἐπιλεγομένῳ καὶ βουλευομένῳ ἔδοξέ μοι τὰ ἡμίσεα πάσης τῆς 
οὐσίης ἐξαργυρώσαντα θέσθαι παρὰ σέ, εὖ ἐξεπισταμένῳ ὥς μοι 


, ν 4 
25 κείμενα ἔσται παρὰ σοὶ σύα. 


σὺ δή μοι καὶ τὰ χρήματα δέξαι 


καὶ τάδε τὰ σύμβολα σῶξε λαβών" ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ἔχων ταῦτα 


> ᾿ , > lol > 
B) ἀπαιτέῃ, τούτῳ ἀποδοῦναι. 


ὁ μὲν δὴ ἀπὸ Μιλήτου ἥκων ξεῖνος 


τοσαῦτα ἔλεξε, Γλαῦκος δὲ ἐδέξατο τὴν παρακαταθήκην ἐπὶ τῷ 
εἰρημένῳ λόγῳ. χρόνου δὲ πολλοῦ διελθόντος ἦλθον ἐς Σπάρτην 
3. τούτου τοῦ παραθεμένου τὰ χρήματα οἱ παῖδες, ἐλθόντες δὲ ἐς 
λόγους τῷ Γλαύκῳ καὶ ἀποδεικνύντες τὰ σύμβολα ἀπαίτεον τὰ 


χρήματα" ὁ δὲ διωθέετο ἀντυποκρινόμενος τοιάδε. 


“οὔτε μέμνη- 


μαι τὸ πρῆγμα οὔτε με περιφέρει οὐδὲν εἰδέναι τούτων τῶν ὑμεῖς 
λέγετε, βούλομαί τε ἀναμνησθεὶς ποιέειν πᾶν τὸ δίκαιον" καὶ 
35 γὰρ εἰ ἔλαβον, ὀρθῶς ἀποδοῦναι, καὶ εἴ γε ἀρχὴν μὴ ἔλαβον, 


νόμοισι τοῖσι Ἑλλήνων χρήσομαι ἐς ὑμέας. 
y) ἀναβάλλομαι κυρώσειν ἐς τέταρτον μῆνα ἀπὸ τοῦδε. 


ταῦτα ὧν ὑμῖν 


οἱ μὲν δὴ 


Μιλήσιοι συμφορὴν ποιησάμενοι ἀπαλλάσσοντο ὡς ἀπεστερημένοι 
τῶν χρημάτων, Γλαῦκος δὲ ἐπορεύετο ἐς Δελφοὺς χρησόμενος τῷ 


40 χρηστηρίῳ. 


> A aN Ν ΄ 32 σα 
ἐπειρωτῶντα δὲ αὐτὸν τὸ χρηστήριον εἰ ὅρκῳ τὰ 


χρήματα ληίσηται, ἡ Πυθίη μετέρχεται τοισίδε τοῖσι ἔπεσι" 


supra. But in any case Sparta would 
be a better treasury, and Jonians in 
Asia had not yet perhaps learnt to 
regard Athens as their metropolis. 

19. Ελλάδα. The unity of Hellas, 
as to market and as to moral culture, 
is observable, as well as the inclusion 
of Ionia in the term. Cp. 1. 27, and 
Introduction, p. xxvi. 

20. ἐπικίνδυνος, ly from the wars 
with the Mermnadae, cp. 1. 17, partly 
pera from the tyrannis, 1. 20. 

ter again there were internal troubles 
in Miletos, cp. 5. 28 supra, and a good 
deal of landed property changed hands 
under the Parian arbitration, 5. 29 
supra; this was for two generations 
before the days of Leotychides. 

21. διότι. Van Herwerden changes 
to ὅτι. 

27. ἀποδοῦναι, infin. for imperat. 
Kiihner, Ausf. Gr. 8 474, p. 588. 


Ag 1. 29. χρόνον πολλοῦ, twenty-five 
or thirty years? Perhaps in the days of 
Menares, of Anaxandrides and Ariston ἢ 
rameile before the days of Leotychides 
himself. The words are of course only 
a phrase in the story-teller’s mouth. 

36. νόμοισι +, ‘E., {.6. he would clear 
himself on oath. . 6. 67 supra, and 
Introduction, p. xxvi. 

§ yl 41. ἔπεσι. Possibly the whole 
story may have been preserved in a 
poetic form, from which these lines are 
a quotation. Anyway, the story of 
Glaukos, and the oracular response, 
pee in it, or preserving it, ex- 

ibit Hellenic morality in a remarkable 
phase. The observation that death 
comes alike to the just and to the unjust 
has been made: likewise the observa- 
tion that the wicked man flourishes at 
times toa remarkable extent. But these 
observations, which perplex an indi- 
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χαριζόμενοι, ἐποίησαν τοιόνδε. μεμφόμενοι τοῖσι ᾿Αθηναίοισι καὶ 
5 ἀξιοῦντες ἀδικέεσθαι, ὡς τιμωρησόμενοι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους παρ- 
εἐσκευάξοντο" καὶ ἣν γὰρ δὴ τοῖσι ᾿Αθηναίοισι πεντετηρὶς ἐπὶ 
Σουνίῳ, λοχήσαντες [ὧν] τὴν θεωρίδα νέα εἶλον πλήρεα ἀνδρῶν 


88 τῶν πρώτων ᾿Αθηναίων, λαβόντες δὲ τοὺς ἄνδρας ἔδησαν. 


"AOn- 


ναῖοι δὲ παθόντες ταῦτα πρὸς Αἰγινητέων οὐκέτι ἀνεβάλλοντο μὴ 


οὐ τὸ πᾶν μηχανήσασθαι én’ Αἰγινήτῃσι. 


καὶ ἣν γὰρ Νικόδρομος 


Κνοίθου καλεόμενος ἐν τῇ Αὐγίνῃ ἀνὴρ δόκιμος, οὗτος μεμφόμενος 
5 μὲν τοῖσι Αἰγινήτῃσι προτέρην ἑωυτοῦ ἐξέλασιν ἐκ τῆς νήσου, 
μαθὼν δὲ τότε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἀναρτημένους ἔρδειν Αἰγινήτας 
κακῶς, συντίθεται ᾿Αθηναίοισι προδοσίην Αἰγίνης, φράσας ἐν τῇ 
τε ἡμέρῃ ἐπιχειρήσει καὶ ἐκείνους ἐς τὴν ἥκειν δεήσει βοηθέοντας. 
89 μετὰ ταῦτα καταλαμβάνει μὲν κατὰ τὰ συνεθήκατο ᾿Αθηναίοισι 
ὁ Νικόδρομος τὴν παλαιὴν καλεομένην πόλιν, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ οὐ 
παραγίνονται ἐς δέον" οὐ γὰρ ἔτυχον ἐοῦσαι νέες σφι ἀξιόμαχοι 


supra, c. 506 B.c. The terms here 
employed seem to put the Aiginetans 
wholly in the wrong. The story is 
probably of Attic origin. 

5. ἀδικέεσθαι. The implicit assump- 
tion here is certainly that the ἀδικία, of 
which the Aiginetans complain, is the 
refusal of the Athenians to restore the 
hostages. It would be a wonder that, 
if these hostages were in Athens, the 
Athenians did not exchange them for 
their own leading citizens captured in 
the Theoris. They probably did. Cp. 
Appendix VIII. § 5. 

6. wevrernpls. The MSS. have wev- 
τήρηΞ. Schomann’s emendation is con- 
firmed by R. Van Herwerden corrects 
to wevraernpls. There was a temple of 
Athene on Sunion (Pausan. 1. 1 ἐπέ.) 
and there may have been a quadrennia. 
festival held there (νενίκηκα δὲ τριήρει 
μὲν ἁμιλλώμενος ἐπὶ Σουνίῳ, Lysias, 21. 
5). That the Athenians had a quin- 

uereme at this date is incredible. The 

rst quinquereme was not built at 
Athens until after the date of the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. Cp. op. cit. ed. 
Sandys, c. 46, p. 169 n. ὧν secl. Stein. 

88. 2. οὐκέτι di , 5.49. The 
wording here looks like an unconscious 
reference to the oracle there, and serves 
to pens the oracle down. Cp. Appen- 
dix VIII. § 3. 

μὴ ot. Cp. Madvig, Gk. Syntax, 
8 211 a, win, Moods and Tenses, 
§ 95, 2. τὸ μὴ οὐ μηχ. would have been 
good Greek (cp. 5. 62 supra πᾶν μηχανώ- 


μενοι), but the article here must be 
taken with πᾶν. Cp. 5. 49 supra, dva- 
βάλλομαι ὑποκρινέεσθαι. 

δ. v. Wherefore was Niko- 
dromos exiled? Had he too aimed at 
tyranny? The road thereto might 
lead Fheoagh demagogy and ‘ Atticism.’ 
His second offence, if not his first, was 
‘popular,’ cp. ὁ. 91 infra. One could 
Wisk to have light on the relation of 
his policy to the treatment of the 
Attic prisoners, who had, however, 
been exchanged long before. Cp. Ap- 
pendix VIII. § 5. 

7. ἐν τῇ τε... καὶ... és Stein 
regards has words as referring to two 
different days. It is more likely that 
Hat.'s grammar is clumsy than that the 
conspiracy was so much disjointed. You 
may name the day for a coup αἱ ἐϊαξ, 
but how can you say how long you will 
hold out afterwards! The Athenians 
were surely to be on the spot the Τα 
day of the democratic émeute. Suc 
miscarriages are not uncommon. Cp. 
Thucyd. 4. 89 for a celebrated instance. 

89. 8. οὐ γὰρ ἔτυχον κτλ. This is an 
astounding statement, unless it is to be 
supposed that Athenian vessels were 
absent on foreign service just at the 
time when they were needed to assist 
Nikodromos. The only foreign services 
which could come into the reckoning, 
on any hypothesis, would be (1) the 
expedition to Ionia in 498 B.c. See 5. 
97, 99. (2) The expedition to Paros, c. 
489 B.c., cc. 182 ff. infra. The latter 
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δήμον oft ἅμα Νικοδρόμῳ ἐπεκράτησαν, καὶ ἔπειτά σφεας 


χειρωσάμενοι ἐξῆγον ἀπολέοντες. 
ἐγένετο, τὸ ἐκθύσασθαι οὐκ οἷοί τε ἐγένοντο ἐπιμηχανώμενοε, 


ἀπὸ τούτου δὲ καὶ ἄγος σφι 
ἀλλ᾽ 


5 ἔφθησαν ἐκπεσόντες πρότερον ἐκ τῆς νήσου ἤ σφι ἵλεον γενέσθαι 


τὴν θεόν. 


ἑπτακοσίους γὰρ δὴ τοῦ δήμον ζωγρήσαντες ἐξῆγον 


ὡς ἀπολέοντες, εἷς δέ τις τούτων ἐκφυγὼν τὰ δεσμὰ καταφεύγει 
πρὸς πρόθυρα Δήμητρος θεσμοφόρου, ἐπιλαμβανόμενος δὲ τῶν 
ἐπισπαστήρων εἴχετο" οἱ δὲ ἐπείτε μιν ἀποσπάσαι οὐκ οἷοί τε 
10 ἀπέλκοντες ἐγίνοντο, ἀποκόψαντες αὐτοῦ τὰς χεῖρας ἦγον οὕτω, 
αἱ χεῖρες δὲ ἐκεῖναι ἐμπεφυκυῖαι ἦσαν τοῖσι ἐπισπάστροισι. 
por p 
ὃ n , x 
2 Ταῦτα μέν νυν σφέας αὐτοὺς of Αἰγινῆται ἐργάσαντο, 
μ' “yin PY 
% 
᾿Αθηναίοισι δὲ ἥκουσι ἐναυμάχησαν νηυσὶ ἑβδομήκοντα, ἑσσω- 
6. δὲ aA , > AY > AY LA 
&vres δὲ τῇ ναυμαχίῃ ἐπεκαλέοντο τοὺς αὐτοὺς καὶ πρότερον, 


᾿Αργείους. 


καὶ δή ods οὗτοι μὲν οὐκέτι βοηθέουσι, μεμφόμενοι 


5 ὅτι Αὐἰγιναῖαι νέες ἀνάγκῃ λαμφθεῖσαι ὑπὸ Κλεομένεος, ἔσχον 
τε ἐς τὴν ᾿Αργολίδα χώρην καὶ συναπέβησαν Λακεδαιμονίοισι, 
συναπέβησαν δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ Σικυωνιέων νεῶν ἄνδρες τῇ αὐτῇ ταύτῃ 


remark would hardly have been made 
if some considerable time had not been 
thought of between the escape of Niko- 
dromos and the settlement at Sunion. 
The one occurred before, the other 

rhaps after, the battle of Marathon, 
in the conception of Herodotus. But 
he perhaps misconceives the chrono- 
ΠΣ sequence of events, see Appendix 
VIII. § 5. 

91. 1. παχέες, men of substance, 5. 80, 
77, some of them, perhaps, returned 


hostages. 
ἐπαναστάντος. The remark proves 
the presence of a democratic movement 


in Aigina under Athenian auspices. 
Herodotus appears to date the move- 
ment before Marathon, but it is difficult 
to reconcile such a conception with 
probability : see Appendix VIII. § 5. 

δ. ἔφθησαν ἐκπ' This cer- 
tainly appears to be a reference to the 
expulsion of the Aiginetans from their 
island by the Athenians in the first 
summer of the ‘ Peloponnesian’ war, 
B.c. 481, Thuc. 2. 27. As such it is 
ansne the latest allusions in the work 
of Hdt. How long after it occurred 
Hdt. wrote this sage does not 
appear, but it is obvious that Hdt. was 
not acquainted with the subsequent 
fate of the exiles in 424 B.c., Thuc. 4. 
57. The whole chapter might be an 
insertion (παρενθήκη 7. 171, or προσ- 


θήκη 4. 30), and perhaps much more 
than the single chapter. At the time 
of the expulsion excuses may have been 
wanting against the Aiginetans, and 
this old story raked up. The ἄγος 
charges were much in evidence at the 
time, cp. Thuc. 1. 126, 128: but if 
this story had been in circulation before 
the outbreak of the war would not 
Thucydides have noticed it ? 

8. 184 
infra. 


,» cc. 16 supra, 

92. 2. νηυσὶ ἑβδομήκοντα. Had the 
Aiginetans too just seventy ships? In 
480 8.0. they sent only eighteen to 
Artemision (8. 1) and thirty to Salamis 
(8. 46) though they had some others, 
tb. The seventy ships here look like 
the Athenian fleet, carelessly displaced. 
Cp. c. 89 supra. 

ἑσσωθέντες. This naval victory of 
the Athenians over the Aiginetans 
seems to be dated by Hdt. before 
Marathon, and indeed the very same 
year: an inconsequent and incredible 
arrangement. Cp. Appendix VIII. § 5. 
In a ag the Argives would hendly 
have been in a position to give muc 
assistance, even without a grievance 
against Aigina. Cp. c. 78 supra. 

7. Σικνωγιέων. δίκγοι had an old 
grudge against Argos, 5. 67 ff. All the 
more surprising is it to find Sikgon 
paying the fine, even heavily di 
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θεράποντος μεμνῆσθαί pov τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, καὶ Πεισιστρατιδέων 
προσκατημένων καὶ διαβαλλόντων ᾿Αθηναίους, ἅμα δὲ βουλόμενος 
5 ὁ Δαρεῖος ταύτης ἐχόμενος τῆς προφάσιος καταστρέφεσθαε τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος τοὺς μὴ δόντας αὐτῷ γῆν τε καὶ ὕδωρ. Μαρδόνιον μὲν 
δὴ φλαύρως πρήξαντα τῷ στόλῳ παραλύει τῆς στρατηγίης, 
ἄλλους δὲ στρατηγοὺς ἀποδέξας ἀπέστειλε ἐπί τε ᾿Ερέτριαν καὶ 
᾿Αθήνας, Aativ τε ἐόντα Μῆδον γένος καὶ ᾿Αρταφρένεα τὸν ᾿Αρτα- 
10 φρένεος παῖδα, ἀδελφιδέον «δὲ: ἑωυτοῦ" ἐντειλάμενος δὲ ἀπέπεμπε 
ἐξανδραποδίσαντας ᾿Αθήνας καὶ ᾿Ερέτριαν ἀνάγειν ἑωυτῷ ἐς ὄψιν 


τὰ ἀνδράποδα. 


ὡς δὲ οἱ στρατηγοὶ οὗτοι οἱ ἀποδεχθέντες 


πορευόμενοι παρὰ βασιλέος ἀπίκοντο τῆς Κιλικίης ἐς τὸ ᾿Αλήιον 
πεδίον, ἅμα ἀγόμενοι πεζὸν στρατὸν πολλόν τε καὶ εὖ ἐσκευα- 
σμένον, ἐνθαῦτα στρατοπεδευομένοισι ἐπῆλθε μὲν ὁ ναντικὸς πᾶς 
5 στρατὸς ὁ ἐπιταχθεὶς ἑκάστοισι, παρεγένοντο δὲ καὶ αἱ ἱππαγωγοὶ 
νέες, τὰς τῷ προτέρῳ ἔτεϊ προεῖπε τοῖσι ἑωυτοῦ δασμοφύροισι 


Δαρεῖος ἑτοιμάζειν. 


ἐσβαλόμενοι δὲ τοὺς ἵππους ἐς ταύτας καὶ 


τὸν πεζὸν στρατὸν ἐσβιβάσαντες ἐς τὰς νέας, ἔπλεον ἑξακοσίῃσι 


τριήρεσι ἐς τὴν ᾿Ἰωνίην. 


ἐνθεῦτεν δὲ οὐ παρὰ τὴν ἤπειρον εἶχον 


τὰς νέας ἰθὺ τοῦ τε Ἑλλησπόντου καὶ τῆς Θρηίκης, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ 


8. Πεισιστρατιδέων. This is the 
first mention of the Peisistratidae 
actually at Susa: the date of their 
appearance there is not given. Ten 

ears before Hippias had been working 
in the same way (διαβάλλων) at Sardes, 
5. 96 supra. 

7. φλαύρως πρήξαντα, τό male gesta, 
an exaggeration, and even misconcep- 
tion, cp. c. 45 supra. Whatever the 
reasons for relieving Mardonios of the 
command, his failure was not one of 
them. Perhaps he had been quite 
successful enough for the king’s plea- 
sure. An absolute Monarchy cannot 
more than an Oligarchy, 
‘an only General.’ 

9. Μῆδον. That the commander-in- 
chief in this expedition was a Mede, as 
were Mazares and Harpagos, who had 
effected the conquest of Ionia for Kyros, 
1. 157 ff., may help to account for the 
common Greek practice of speaking of 
the great struggle as the ‘Median’ 
affair, and their adversary as ‘the 
Mede.’ The Ionians associated their 
first reduction, the Athenians their 
first invasion, with a Mede. 

10. «δὲ» Stein suggests, van Her- 
werden approves. 

ἐντειλάμενος. Was Athens to share 


the same fate as Eretria? How would 
that have suited Hippias, whose object 
was to rule Athens as a Persian de- 
pendency ? (5. 96 supra). 

95. 2. τὸ ᾿Αλήιον πεδίον. Homer (if 
the passage be genuine—Zi. 6. 200 ff.) 
in a punning humour eets Bellerophon 
roaming over the Aleian (Roman) plain. 
Strabo, 555, notices that the poet does 
not localise it, and elsewhere (676) 
himself describes its position, though 
its historical associations do not 
him back beyond Alexander and 
Philotas. ‘‘Inland from Mallos is the 
famous Aleian plain” (Ramsay, Asia 
Minor, 385), watered by the 08, 
which, however, has considerably 
changed its course since of old. 

8. πολλὸν. . was. The only fi 

iven by Hdt. is 600 for the fleet. 

his number has already done duty 
for the barbarian fleet at Lade, c. 9 
supra. Just doubled it gives the 
number of the fleet of Xerxes, 7. 89, 
minus seven. (The origin of that 
number may, however, be different, 
ep. Aischy]. Persae, 341 ff.) 

6. τῷ py ἔτεϊ, c. 48 supra. The 
spring of 491 B.c. is referred to. 

10. Wi rod τε ‘E. κι τῆ Θ. The 
route of Mardonios two years before, 
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ipot, τί φεύγοντες οἴχεσθε, οὐκ ἐπιτήδεα κατωγνόντες κατ᾽ ἐμεῦ; 
ἐγὼ γὰρ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐπὶ τοσοῦτό γε φρονέω καί μοι ἐκ βασιλέος 
ὧδε ἐπέσταλται, ἐν τῇ χώρῃ οἱ δύο θεοὶ ἐγένοντο, ταύτην μηδὲν 


σίνεσθαι, μήτε αὐτὴν τὴν χώρην μήτε τοὺς οἰκήτορας αὐτῆς. 


a 
νυν 


τοὧν καὶ ἄπιτε ἐπὶ τὰ ὑμέτερα αὐτῶν καὶ τὴν νῆσον νέμεσθε." 
ταῦτα μὲν ἐπεκηρυκεύσατο τοῖσε Δηλίοισι, μετὰ δὲ λιβανωτοῦ 


98 τριηκόσια τάλαντα κατανήσας ἐπὶ τοῦ βωωοῦ ἐθυμίησε. 


Δᾶτις 


μὲν δὴ ταῦτα ποιήσας ἔπλεε ἅμα τῷ στρατῷ ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Ερέτριαν 


πρῶτα, ἅμα ἀγόμενος καὶ Ἴωνας καὶ Αἰολέας. 


the ideas of Peisistratos (Thuc. 8. 104, 
cp. 5. 63, 69 supra), and Hippias, ex- 
pelled from Athens by Delphi (5. 63 
supra), and abandoned by Sparta (δ. 
93 supra), was not likely to overlook 
the use to be made of Delos, after his 
restoration. If there is any force in 
ἠγόρενε here, it should mean that the 
speech was addressed to the men of 

6108 assembled. 

7. ἐκ ὧδε ἐπέσταλται. The 
policy of the Persian Empire was 
tolerant towards the deities of the 
conquered, and there is no sign of 
iconoclasm, or of a religious propaganda 
under the achaameniic © opposite 
idea arose mainly from a misinterpreta- 
tion of the story of the pseudo-Smerdis 
in the light of the Behistun inscription 
(e.g. Rawlinson, Hdt. Appendix, Bk. 
iii, Essay ii. vol. ii? pp. 548 ff.). 
Evidences more recen ‘a discovered 
(the Kyreian inscriptions from Babylon, 
inscriptions of Kambyses and Dareios 
himself in Egypt) have led to a more 
correct estimate. (Cp. Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. d. Alterth. i. p. 608.) The 
treatment of Delos (and Delphi) is 
more significant than the destruction 
of Athens, in this connexion. Even 
in regard to Athens the anecdotes 
show that there was no crusade against 
the gods of Greece. Cp. 7. 43, 8. 54, 
etc. 

Over and above this general policy of 
toleration the Asiatics would be at no 
loss to adentity Apollo and Artemis 
with their own Sun and Moon divinities. 
The offering of Datis on the Delian 
altar would please all ΩΣ Tonians, 
and even 8 genuine act of devotion may 
have been not wholly devoid of a 
political purpose. 

12. Tpnk τάλαντα, 300 T. 

ight of frankincense would be in- 
credible, though that is what Hdt. 


μετὰ δὲ τοῦτον 


seems to say, without specifying 
whether the talents are Attic or other: 
800 T. worth hardly less incredible. 
Hultech, Métrologie*, p. 129 rationa)- 
ises the statement to the effect that in 
the sense of the Persian [Mede?f] who 
made the offering, the 300 ‘ weights’ of 
frankincense, each of which amounted 
to (betrug) a shekel [{.6. light Baby- 
lonian shekel], might be regarded 
as equivalent in worth to so many 
shekels of gold, ¢.e. darics. ‘On this 
hypothesis the value of the offering 
sonnel = ony one Talent of 
silver.” ip. Ridgway, Origin of 
Currency, 4 6. This may explain the 
origin of Hdt.’s blunder, but it does 
not cancel it. 

98. 3. Why the advance was 
made first on Eretria, why Evuboes 
rather than the medizing Aigina was 
to be made the basis of operations 
against Attica, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. Perhaps the Praludioes, or even 
the superstitions of Hippias, were con- 
sulted, he leading the Persians not 
merely to Marathon (c. 102 infra) but 
to Euboea, whence he had alread 
‘returned’ once in triumph with his 
father, 1. 91. Perhaps the mediz- 
ing in Eretria (cc. 100, 101 
infra) were already in communication 
with the Barbarians. Perhaps the 
advance on Euboea and the east coast 
was calculated to lull the alarms of the 
Peloponnesians and to retard their 
assistance; if so, the calculation was 
realised. The attack on Attica was 
made from the same side as if the 
Mede had advanced from Thrace and 
Macedon. Possibly the Aiginetans were 
expected to do something for the Per- 
sian, on the other side. 

καὶ Ἴωνας καὶ Αἰολέας. The Dorians, 
as usual, conspicuous by their absence. 
Cp. ο. 32 supra. 
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᾿Αρτοξέρξεω τοῦ Ἐξέρξεω, τριῶν τουτέων ἐπεξῆς γενεέων, ἐγένετο 
πλέω κακὰ τῇ Ἑλλάδι ἢ ἐπὶ εἴκοσι ἄλλας γενεὰς τὰς πρὸ 
10 Δαρείου γενομένας, τὰ μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν Περσέων αὐτῇ γενόμενα, τὰ 


δὲ ἀπ’ αὐτῶν τῶν κορυφαίων περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς πολεμεόντων. 
οὐδὲν ἣν ἀεικὲς κινηθῆναι Δῆλον τὸ πρὶν ἐοῦσαν ἀκίνητον. 


οὕτω 
[καὶ 


ἐν χρησμῷ ἣν γεγραμμένον περὶ αὐτῆς ὧδε" 
κινήσω καὶ Δῆλον ἀκίνητόν περ ἐοῦσαν. 


15 δύναται δὲ κατὰ Ἑλλάδα γλῶσσαν ταῦτα τὰ οὐνόματα, Δαρεῖος 


ἐρξείης, Ἐέρξης ἀρήιος, ᾿Αρτοξέρξης μέγας ἀρήιος. 


τούτους μὲν 


δὴ τοὺς βασιλέας ὧδε ἂν ὀρθῶς κατὰ γλῶσσαν τὴν σφετέρην 


Ἕλληνες καλέοιεν. 


Οἱ δὲ βάρβαροι ὡς ἀπήειραν ἐκ τῆς Δήλου, προσῖσχον πρὸς 


war in Greece 431-425 B.c. But the 
argument is inconclusive. If it were 
said: ‘During the reigns of George, 
William, and Victoria, England has 
made greater progress than during the 
twenty magne previous’; such a re- 
mark would not imply that the present 
Queen’s reign was over (ὃ μὴ γένοιτο). 
Artaxerxes I. reigned for upwards of 
ἃ generation, coming to the throne 
probably about 464 B.c. (Duncker, viii. 
293). dt. might have written as he 
does here many years before the king 
was gathered to his fathers. The 
identification of reigns and generations 
should not be pressed in favour of the 
latest possible date, for it proves too 
much. Three generations with Hadt. 
make a hundred years (2. 142), but the 
three reigns here referred to, even if 
regarded as complete, fall short of the 
century (521-425). The identification 
of reigns and generations only shows 
how loose the chronological reference 
is. There is thus no necessity to 
conclude that this passage was written 
after 431 B.C. 

9. ἄκοσι ἄλλας yevelis. Twenty 
generations = 6663 years. If these be 
added to the date of the accession of 
Dareios (521 B.c.) hey bring us to 1188 
B.C. ; if to the date of the birth of Dareios 
(651 B.c.) they bring us to 1218 B.c., 
in either case within measurable 
distance of the Trojan war, the aera 
of which according to Hdt. is about 
1250 B.c. (2. 145). Hdt. may be taken 
to say that since the days of Agamem- 
non Hellas had never had such cause of 
woe as ‘the last hundred years or so.’ 
It is strange to find Kyros omitted, 


to say Hobhing of the wars with the 
Mermnadae. The generation as distin- 
guished from the reign of Dareios would 
take us back nearly to the accession 
of Kroisos (Herodotus’ aera in Bk. 1), 
but the Passage before us here is not 
scientific but rhetorical chronology, and 
it is labour lost to attempt to harmonise 
it with Hdt.’s other data. 

11. αὐτῶν τῶν καρυφαίων περὶ 
ἀρχῆς . These wi 
would apply to the circumstances of 
Hellas in 431 8.c. and following years, 
but they would have been justified by 
the events which followed the first 
rupture with Sparta (c. 461-451 B.c.), 
and at any rate must be taken to refer 
to them. 

12. οὐδὲν ἦν ἀεικέξ. On ideal prin- 
ciples it would perhaps have been still 
more proper for this portent to have oc- 
c two re or so earlier, before the 
Ionian revolt, before the affair of Naxos, 
if not, indeed, on the first appearance 
of a hay in Western Asia in 546 B.c. 

καὶ... ἐοῦσαν. These words are 
canis in some of the best MSS, ABC 

=a). 

15. δύναται. These etymologi 
efforts are all unsuccessful, cceape wes 
haps that arta is an intensive particle. 
The modern etymologists, however, 
only agree in differing from Herodotus: 
see the valuable List of Proper Names 
in Rawlinson, Herodotus, vol. iii.? pp. 
639 ff. Van Herwerden follows We. 
seling in regarding the passage as 
spurious, and removes it from the text. 

99. 1. of δὲ B. answers τοῦτο μέν, ο. 98 
supra. 


πρὸς τὰς virovs comes in here 
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5 ἐνιππεῦσαι καὶ ἀγχοτάτω τῆς Ἐρετρίης, ἐς τοῦτό σφι κατηγέετο 
108 Ἱππίης ὁ Πεισιστράτου. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ὡς ἐπύθοντο ταῦτα, 
ἐβοήθεον καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐς τὸν Μαραθῶνα. ἦγον δέ σφεας στρατηγοὶ 
δέκα, τῶν ὁ δέκατος ἣν Μιλτιάδης" τοῦ τὸν πατέρα Κίμωνα τὸν 
Στησαγόρεω κατέλαβε φυγεῖν ἐξ ᾿Αθηνέων Πεισίστρατον τὸν 

5 Ἱπποκράτεος. καὶ αὐτῷ φεύγοντι Ὀλυμπιάδα ἀνελέσθαι τε- 
θρίππῳ συνέβη, καὶ ταύτην μὲν τὴν νίκην ἀνελόμενόν μιν τὠντὸ 
ἐξενείκασθαι τῷ ὁμομητρίῳ ἀδελφεῷ Μιλτιάδῃ μετὰ δὲ τῇ 


108. 2. καὶ αὐτοί Would 
a psephism of the Ekklesia have been 
necessary to decide on this movement ? 
Cp. c. 100 supra. Not perhaps in 
the days when Hdt. was writing, at 
least πὸ αὐτοκρατία had been previously 
voted to the Strategi; but in 490 B.c. 
the case was probably different. It 
may, however, be said that Hdt. does 
not negative the ibility of 8 
peopaiam on this occasion. It mes, 

owever, at once obvious that Hdt.’s 
account leaves details to be under- 


8 
ἦγον .«. στρατηγοὶ δέκα. As the 
Polemarch too went to Marathon (c. 109 
tafra), or rather to Probalinthos (c 
Appendix X. § 31), it appears that the 
oy, was left without any of its regular 
ilitary officers. Hdt. indeed does not 
here use the words οἱ δέκα στρατηγοί, cp. 
c. 105 infra, but his main conception 
of the constitutional situation is ana- 
chronistic. The Polemarch was probably 
leading (ἦγε). See c. 109 infra. 

8. ὁ δέκατος savours of the Thucy- 
didean phrase δέκατος αὐτός, πεμπτὸς 
αὐτὸς εἰ sim., and carries with it the 
suggestion of a technical superiority in 
the Ottaterod named over his colleagues. 
Cp. Hermann, Lehrbuch, 1. ii. § 118, 
p. 648. That Miltiades essed such 
a superiority de facto is the clear moral 
of the story of Marathon. Cp. Appen- 
dix X.§5. It is plain, however, that 
the story is coloured by the later con- 
stitutional practices of the Athenian 
state, as well as by other interests. 

Stein‘ interprets this passage to 
mean that Miltiades was the last, the 
order of the Strategi following the 
annual order of the Bhylae (ep. ο. 111 
tnfra), which they commanded and to 
which they belonged. (Cp. ᾿Αθην. πολ. 
6. 22.) In this case Miltiades, accord- 
ing to Stein, commanded the Oineis, to 
which his Deme, Lakiadae, belonged, 
and this Phyle stood on the extreme 


left in the order of battle. But cp. 
c. 104 infra, and Appendix X. § 23. 
Among the colleagues of Miltiades were 
Stesilaos (c. 114 infra), Aristeides 
(Plutarch, Arsst. 5) and possibly even 
Themistokles. 

δ. ᾿Ολυμπιάδα. The dates of the 
three victories are probably OL 61, 62, 
68, or Ol. 62, 63, 64. Clinton prefers 
the latter (F. H. 1..8 p. 232), Duncker 
the former, Gesch. d. Alterth. vi.® p. 


469. 

6. τὠντὸ ἐξ ‘‘ gained the 
very same honour which before 
been carried off by Miltiades” (R.). If 
this is what Hdt. meant to say he took 
an uncommonly roundabout way of 
saying it; and was it worth saying! 
Besides, there is nothing in the text 
to justify the ‘‘before.” Some have 
understood ἐξενείκασθαι in the sense 
‘transferred’: the victory which he 
won he transferred to his brother, gave 
the honour to his brother, cp. πα; "7 
Πεισιστράτῳ ἀνακηρυχθῆναι just below. 
This gives a very good sense, but only 
by violence done to the verb. In any 
case the grammar of the passage is 
exceptionable, but to preserve the 
correct sense of ἐξενείκασθαι one might 
take ταύτην μὲν τὴν νίκην ἀνελόμενόν μὲν 
88 an accusativus pendens and repeat 
συνέβη before τῷ xrX. The sense of 
the passage would then run: καὶ αὐτῷ 
φεύγοντι ᾿Ολυμπιάδα ἀνελέσθαε τεθρίππῳ 
συνέβη καὶ τῷ ὁμομητρίῳ ἀδελφεῷ τὠντὸ 
ἐξενείκασθαι. Kimon won the victory, 
but Miltiades had the credit of it 
(With rwurd ep. τοῦτο, ο. 105. 1. 3 infra.) 
The ‘national’ law of the Olympic 


‘ meeting so far recognised the ‘munici- 


pal’ laws of the Greek states severally 
as to exclude from the honours of the 
ἀγὼν citizens under dryda. This at 
least was the case in the fourth century. 
Cp. Smith, Dict. of Antiquitics?, 862 a. 
Hence Kimon φεύγων and ἄτιμος could 
not have himself proclaimed victor. 
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5 λαβεῖν τε καὶ ἀναγαγεῖν παρὰ βασιλέα" ἅμα δὲ ἐκφυγόντα τε 
τούτους καὶ ἀπικόμενον ἐς τὴν ἑωυτοῦ δοκέοντά τε εἶναι ἐν 
σωτηρίῃ ἤδη, τὸ ἐνθεῦτέν μιν οἱ ἐχθροὶ ὑποδεξάμενοι ὑπὸ δικα- 
στήριον αὐτὸν ἀγαγόντες ἐδίωξαν τυραννίδος τῆς ἐν Χερσονήσφ. 
ἀποφυγὼν δὲ καὶ τούτους στρατηγὸς οὕτω ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπεδέχθη, 


10 αἱρεθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου. 


Καὶ πρῶτα μὲν ἐόντες ἔτι ἐν τῷ ἄστεϊ οἱ στρατηγοὶ ἀποπέμ- 
πουσι ἐς Σπάρτην κήρυκα ἸΦειδιππίδην ᾿Αθηναῖον μὲν ἄνδρα, 
ἄλλως δὲ ἡμεροδρόμην τε καὶ τοῦτο μελετῶντα' τῷ δή, ὡς αὐτός 
τε ἔλεγε ΤΦειδιππίδης καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοισι ἀπήγγελλε, περὶ τὸ 
5 Παρθένιον ὄρος τὸ ὑπὲρ Teyéns ὁ Πὰν περιπίπτει" βώσαντα δὲ 
τὸ οὔνομα τοῦ tPedSurmidew τὸν Πᾶνα ᾿Αθηναίοισι κελεῦσαι 
ἀπαγγεῖλαι, δι’ ὅ τι ἑωυτοῦ οὐδεμίαν ἐπιμελείην ποιεῦνται ἐόντος 
εὐνόον ᾿Αθηναίοισι καὶ πολλαχῇ γενομένου σφι ἤδη χρησίμου, τὰ 


δ᾽ ἔτι καὶ ἐσομένου. 


καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καταστάντων σφι 


10 εὖ ἤδη τῶν πρηγμάτων, πιστεύσαντες εἶναι ἀληθέα ἱδρύσαντο ὑπὸ 


7. οἱ ἐχθροί. The Peisistratid party 
can scarcely by itself at that time 
have been strong enough for such 
action. If we may punhoes that the 
enemies who prosecu him on this 
occasion were the same as those who 
prosecuted him, more successfully, on 
ἃ later occasion, then this prosecution 
was the work of a circle or clique to 
which Xanthippos belonged, t.e. pre- 
sumably the Mkmaionid . Cp. 
c. 136 infra, and Appendix XI. 

δικαστήριον, ‘a jury-court.” The 

rocedure on the second occasion was 

ifferent, cp. ὁ. 136 infra. The 
Chersonese was already regarded as 
᾿Αττικὴ γῇ (c. 140 infra, and a γραφὴ 
τυραννίδος, or the more general προδοσίας 
was known at least to the later Attic Law 
(cp. Meier and Schémann, Das Attische 
Process, 341 ff.). It is only remark- 
able that the procedure in this case is 
not by εἰσαγγελία, and that the Areio- 
pe has nothing to say to the matter. 

ut such omissions in Hdt. are not 
surprising, nor can we be sure how far 
his report is discoloured by the analogies 
of the Reformed Judicature of Ephialtes. 
See ᾿Αθην. πολ. c. 25, Aristot. Pol. 2. 12, 
2, 12748. Is it possible that the δικα- 
στήριον in this case was the Areigpagne ᾿ 
If so, among its services in the Persian 
wars (Aristot. Pol. 8. 4, 8, 13044, ᾿ΑΘ. 
πολ.᾿ ο. 28) would have to be reckoned 
its acquittal of Miltiades. 

10. αἱρεθὰς ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμον, {.4. by 


the Ekklesia, not merely by one of the 
Phylae. But this description is almost 
certainly an anachronism, though it may 
suit with the subsequent presentation 
of Miltiades as the ἡγεμὼν among the 
Strategi at Marathon (’A0. πολ. c. 22. 
Cp. Appendix IX. § 18). The date of 
this election might be the spring of 
490 B.c., or he may have been Strategos 
more than one year in succession. 

105. 1. ἐόντες ἔτι ἐν τῷ ἄστεϊ. The 
mission of Philippides precedes the 
march to Marathon, which has already 
been specified, c. 103 supra, and neither 
grammatically nor materially is there 
any subsequent clause answering to the 
sentence introduced by πρῶτα μέν. 

οἱ στρα’ , ten, or more ? includ- 
ing the Polemarch? On these points 
Hdt. leaves us in the dark. 

2. Φειδιππίδην. φιλιππίδην RK εἰ 
scriptorum testimonia (Stein). Φιλιππίδης 
must be right. The form is preserved 
by R, in Nepos, vif. Milt. 4, and in 
Pausan. 1. 28, 4, Pliny 7. 20, Solinus 
lc. infra c. 106. Aristophanes would 
never have made ‘Pheidippides’ the 
son of Strepsiades, if the name had 
been consecrated in the Athenian 
traditions of Marathon: moreover, the 
corruption from Philippides to Pheidip- 
pides, for the ἡμεροδρόμης, is easier to 
understand than the reverse. . 
further, Appendix Χ. § 3. The form 

ms is guaranteed by a RV 
against S (Holder), and by a variation 
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λύειν τὸν νόμον" ἦν γὰρ ἱσταμένου τοῦ μηνὸς εἰνάτη, εἰνάτῃ δὲ 
οὐκ ἐξελεύσεσθαι ἔφασαν μὴ οὐ πλήρεος ἐόντος τοῦ κύκλου. 


Οὗτοι μέν νυὺ τὴν πανσέληνον ἔμενον. 


τοῖσι δὲ βαρβάροισι 


κατηγέετο Ἱππίης ὃ Πεισιστράτου ἐς τὸν Μαραθῶνα, τῆς παροι- 
χομένης νυκτὸς ὄψιν ἰδὼν τοιήνδε" ἐδόκεε ὁ Ἱππίης τῇ μητρὶ τῇ 


ἑωντοῦ συνευνηθῆναι. 


συνεβάλετο ὧν ἐκ τοῦ ὀνείρου κατελθὼν 


5 ἐς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας καὶ ἀνασωσάμενος τὴν ἀρχὴν τελευτήσειν ἐν τῇ 
ἑωυτοῦ γηραιός. ἐκ μὲν δὴ τῆς ὄψιος συνεβάλετο ταῦτα, τότε δὲ 
κατηγεόμενος τοῦτο μὲν τὰ ἀνδράποδα τὰ ἐξ ᾿Ερετρίης ἀπέβησε 
ἐς τὴν νῆσον τὴν Στυρέων, καλεομένην δὲ Αἰγλείην, τοῦτο δὲ 
καταγομένας ἐς τὸν Μαραθῶνα τὰς νέας ὅρμιξε οὗτος, ἐκβάντας 


1ο 


τε ἐς γῆν τοὺς βαρβάρους διέτασσε. 


e Lol [4 > 
και Ol ταῦτα διέποντε επ- 


ἤλθε πταρεῖν τε καὶ βῆξαι μεζόνως ἢ ὡς ἐώθεε" οἷα δέ of πρε- 
σβυτέρῳ ἐόντι τῶν ὀδόντων οἱ πλεῦνες ἐσείοντο" τούτων ὧν ἕνα 
τῶν ὀδόντων ἐκβάλλει ὑπὸ βίης βήξας" ἐκπεσόντος δὲ ἐς τὴν 


ψάμμον αὐτοῦ ἐποιέετο σπουδὴν πολλὴν ἐξευρεῖν. 


ὡς δὲ οὐκ 


δ᾽ ἐκέλευεν ἡ πόλις ἡγεῖσθαι. Cp. 5. 64 
supra, Appendix VII. 8 8. 
11. ἣν γὰρ κτλ. We must take this 
ge to mean that the Spartans could 
not start on the ninth, or any other 
day, till full moon (15th), and not that 
the full moon might have fallen on the 
ninth. Did this rule hold for all 
months, or only for this particular 
month! The ancients understood the 
rule as valid generally, cp. Pausan. 1. 
28, 4, Schol. Aristoph. <Acharr. 84, 
Plutarch, Jfor. 861. Stein confines the 
rule to the month Karneios, in which 
the festival lasted from 7th to 15th. 
It seems well-nigh incredible that the 
Spartans should have put up with such 
a hindrance to military operations every 
month. The limitation of the obstruc- 
tion to a single month makes it more 
possible to maintain with Grote, and 
against Rawlinson, the bona fides of 
the Spartans on this occasion. The 
great haste which they used when 
they started on the 15th points to the 
same conclusion. This argument of 
course assumes the truth of the tradi- 
tion, and that the action, or inaction, 
of the Spartans has not been rationalised, 
or religionised, by afterthought. Cp. 
Appendix VII. § 11 ad finem, 
12. μὴ οὐ, cp. c. 88 supra. 
107. 1. τοῖσι δὲ woe κτλ. ‘the 
night before Hippias, son of Peisistratos, 
conducted the A horians to Marathon 


he had sight of a vision as follows.’ 
Cp. ὁ. 102 supra, where Hippias has 
eady led the barbarians to thon. 
8. ἐδόκεε ὁ Ἱππίης κτὰ. Whether 
Hippias had any such dream as that 
here ascribed to him; whether he 
coughed a tooth out on the sand of 
Marathon ; whether he conjectured that 
the latter misfortune was a fulfilment 
of the former visitation, and made 
known this depressing conjecture to 
those about him; these are questions 
which can be decided only on general 
grounds. The story is not inappro- 
priate to the reputation of Hippias for 
piety ofacertain kind. Op. 5. 93 supra. 
is brother Hipparchos was a dreamer 
too, 5. 56 supra, but the story reads 
Syne like 8 ae jest at the grin 
espot’s expense. Cp. Appendix X. §3. 
7 sere. Ων .. τοῦτο δέ. The re- 
cord here seems to represent Hi |e not 
merely as guide, but as Field-Marshal 
of the Persian forces (τὰ ἀνδράποδα 
.. ἀπέβησε... ras νέας ὄρμιζε otros. . row 
βαρβάρους διέτασσε). It is important to 
observe that the ships were left viding 
at anchor, not drawn up on shore. ° 
8. Αἰγλείην, v. 1. Αἰγίλειαν PR, may 
be identified with the island lying 
almost directly between Styra, in 
Euboea, and Kynossema, by Marathon: 
although there is no ancient authority 
for the identification. 
14. , ‘he caused diligent 
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ἑκαστέρω τε oixéopev, καὶ ὑμῖν τοιήδε τις γίνοιτ᾽ ἂν ἐπικουρίη 
το ψυχρή' φθαίητε γὰρ ἂν πολλάκις ἐξανδραποδισθέντες ἤ τινα 


πυθέσθαι ἡμέων. 


συμβουλεύομεν δὲ ὑμῖν δοῦναι ὑμέας αὐτοὺς 


᾿Αθηναίοισι, πλησιοχώροισί τε ἀνδράσι καὶ τιμωρέειν ἐοῦσι οὐ 


a ” 
κακοίσι. 


ταῦτα συνεβούλευον οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι οὐ κατὰ τὴν 


εὐνοίην οὕτω τῶν Πλαταιέων ὡς βουλόμενοι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 


LA a a 
15 ἔχειν πόνους συνεστεῶτας Βοιωτοῖσι. 


Λακεδαιμόνιοι μέν νυν 


Πλαταιεῦσι ταῦτα συνεβούλευον, οἱ δὲ οὐκ ἠπίστησαν, ἀλλ᾽ 
᾿Αθηναίων ἱρὰ ποιεύντων τοῖσι δυώδεκα θεοῖσι ἱκέται ἱξόμενοι 


ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν ἐδίδοσαν σφέας αὐτούς. 


Θηβαῖοι δὲ πυθόμενοι 


ταῦτα ἐστρατεύοντο ἐπὶ τοὺς Πλαταιέας, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δέ σφι ἐβοή- 


20 θεον. 


μελλόντων δὲ συνάπτειν μάχην Κορίνθιοι οὐ περιεῖδον, 


παρατυχόντες δὲ καὶ καταλλάξαντες ἐπιτρεψάντων ἀμφοτέρων 
οὔρισαν τὴν χώρην ἐπὶ τοισίδε, ἐᾶν Θηβαίους Βοιωτῶν τοὺς μὴ 
βουλομένους ἐς Βοιωτοὺς τελέειν. Κορίνθιοι μὲν δὴ ταῦτα γνόντες 
ἀπαλλάσσοντο, ᾿Αθηναίοισι δὲ ἀπιοῦσι ἐπεθήκαντο Βοιωτοί, ἐπι- 


25 θέμενοι δὲ ἑσσώθησαν τῇ μάχῃ. 


ὑπερβάντες δὲ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς 


οἱ Κορίνθιοι ἔθηκαν Πλαταιεῦσι εἶναι οὔρους, τούτους ὑπερβάντες 
τὸν ᾿Ασωπὸν αὐτὸν ἐποιήσαντο οὖρον Θηβαίοισι πρὸς Πλαταιέας 


εἶναι καὶ Ὕσιάς. 


ἔδοσαν μὲν δὴ οἱ Πλαταιέες σφέας αὐτοὺς 


᾿Αθηναίοισι τρόπῳ τῷ εἰρημένῳ, ἧκον δὲ τότε ἐς Μαραθῶνα 


30 βοηθέοντες. 
109 


Lakedaimonians> were doing ‘ near the 
Isthmus’ in 519 B.c. 

13. ταῦτα «td. This critical re- 
mark is more in the style of an Athen- 
jan politician than in the style of our 
author. Cp. Introduction, p. eviii. 

εὐνοίην. . τῶν IT. ‘objective’ 
genitive. Cp. ‘the fear of the Lord.’ 

15. συνεστεῶτας, sc. τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους. 

17. τοῖσι δνώδεκα θεοῖσι. Cp. 2. 4. 
In Athens the Dodekatheon embraced 
Zeus and Hera, Poseidon and Demeter, 
Apollo and Artemis, Hephaistos and 
Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, Hermes 
and Hestia. At Olympia the list was 
otherwise composed. Cp. Schémann, 
Gr. Alt. ii.* 135, who suggests that the 
number may have been suggested by 
the number of months in the year. 
This altar was erected by Peisistratos 
the younger. Cp. Thuc. 6. 54, 6. On 
the Ht copy of it in the Louvre, 
op. K. O. Miller, Ancient Art, § 96. 22 
(E. T. p. 63), Overbeck, Gesch. ἃ. Gr. 
Plastik, 1.2 258. The festival was 


Τοῖσι δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων στρατηγοῖσι ἐγίνοντο δίχα ai γνῶμαε, 


perhaps the Panathenaic, during which 
the procession halted at this altar, Xen. 
Hipp. 8. 2, A. Mommsen, Heort. p. 394. 

21. καταλλάξαντες. On the practice 
of arbitration, cp. 5. 29. The waparv- 
χόντες here is probably a mere phrase 
to cover ignorance, cp. παρατυχοῦσι 
supra. On the policy of Corinth ep. c. 
89 supra, 5. 92,93. It may be observed 
that the Corinthian orator in Thucy- 
dides 1. 41 does not include this 
arbitration in the list of services to 
Athens. 

23. és B. τελέειν. Cp. c. 53. 1. 6 supra. 

25. τῇ μάχῃ. This cannot possibly 
be the victory recorded in 5. 77 supra, 
for (1) the circumstances are different, 
(2) it precedes the annexation of Hysiae, 
cp. 5. 74 supra. It therefore precedes 
the expedition of the Peloponnesians 
there recorded. 

109. 1. δίχα αἱ This council 
of war is localised at Marathon. The 

uestion before the Strategi (for the 

olemarch is ex hypothest not present) 
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“ἐν σοὶ 


νῦν Καλλίμαχε ἔστι ἢ καταδουλῶσαι ᾿Αθήνας ἢ ἐλευθέρας ποιή- 
ἴοσαντα μνημόσυνα λιπέσθαι ἐς τὸν ἅπαντα ἀνθρώπων βίον οἷα 


οὐδὲ ᾿Αρμόδιός τε καὶ ᾿Αριστογεέίτων [λείπουσι]. 


νῦν γὰρ δὴ ἐξ 


οὗ ἐγένοντο ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐς κίνδυνον ἥκουσι μέγιστον, καὶ ἣν μέν γε 
ὑποκύψωσι τοῖσι Μήδοισι, δέδοκται τὰ πείσονται παραδεδομένοι 
Ἵππῴ, ἢν δὲ περιγένηται αὕτη ἡ πόλις, οἴη τέ ἐστι πρώτη τῶν 


“Ἑλληνίδων πολίων γενέσθαι. 


κῶς ὧν δὴ ταῦτα οἷά τέ ἐστι 


γενέσθαι, καὶ κῶς ἐς σέ τοι τούτων ἀνήκει τῶν πρηγμάτων τὸ 
κῦρος ἔχειν, νῦν ἔρχομαι φράσων. ἡμέων τῶν στρατηγῶν ἐόντων 
δέκα δίχα γίνονται αἱ γνῶμαι, τῶν μὲν κελενόντων τῶν δὲ 


συμβάλλειν. 


ἣν μέν νυν μὴ συμβάλωμεν, ἔλπομαί τινα στάσιν 


20 μεγάλην διασείσειν ἐμπεσοῦσαν τὰ ᾿Αθηναίων φρονήματα ὥστε 
μηδίσαι" ἢν δὲ συμβάλωμεν πρίν τι καὶ σαθρὸν ᾿Αθηναίων μετεξ- 
ετέροισι ἐγγενέσθαι, θεῶν τὰ ἴσα νεμόντων οἷοί τε εἰμὲν περιγε- 


νέσθαι τῇ συμβολῇ. 
σέο ἤρτηται. 


ταῦτα ὧν πάντα ἐς σὲ νῦν τείνει καὶ ἐκ 
ἣν γὰρ σὺ γνώμῃ τῇ ἐμῇ προσθῇ, ἔστι τοι ππατρίς 


25 τε ἐλευθέρη καὶ πόλις πρώτη τῶν ἐν τῇ Ἑλλάδι" ἢν δὲ τὴν τῶν 


follow that the statement in the ᾿Αθ. 
πολ. is based on historical testimony or 
tradition, as distinct from inference. 
The inference made in the nineteenth 
cent. P.c. may have been anticipated 
in the fourth cent. a.c. Cp. Appen- 
dices IX. § 18, Χ. 8 5. 

8. ἐλθὼν seems to carry out the 
assumption that the Polemarch had 
not been present at the previous council 
or debate: and so do the terms of the 
speech which follows. 

This speech appears to be 
coloured by later ideas ; at least it may 
be doubted whether Miltiades would 
have shared the (later) popular view of 
the services of Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton to the cause of liberty (ep. Thuc. 
6. 54, and the Lives, Marcell. § 2, 
Anonym. § 1). The future augured for 
Athens may be thought unlikely before 
the event. There is, however, special 
point in the allusion. These Ge- 

h ms (5. 57 supra) were from 

phidns, like Kallimachos himself 
(Plutarch, Moral. 628), and in later times 
at least the Polemarch conducted the 
festival in their honour, ’A@. wor. c. 58. 
The argument of Miltiades seems rather 
belated, if first urged at Vrana. (Cp. 
the case of Eretria, cc. 100, 101 supra.) 
It does not belong to Hdt.’s method to 


inform his hearers (or readers) from 
what source he derived knowledge of 
this intimate conference. He is, how- 
ever, rarely at a loss on these occasions, 
cp. 4. 187, 5. 49 supra, 3. 80, etc., etc. 

ἐν σοὶ reappears in the appeal of 
Themistokles to Eurybiades, 8. 60. Cp. 
és σέ, ἐκ σέο infra, and with ἐξ οὗ ἐγ. 
"AO. cp. πόλιν ἀρχαιοτάτην, α. 106 supra. 

11. λείπουσι secl. Stein. 

14. πρώτη. Is this prophecy or his- 


tory! 

17. viv ἔρχι φράσων. This in- 
formation ment be useful for Hdt.’s 
public, but could hardly have been 
necessary from Miltiades to Kalli- 
machos. 

19. στάσιν. The justice of this ex- 
pectation (or reflection) is shown by 
the story of the shield, cc. 115, 121- 
124, and would in any case have been 
obvious in the light of Eretria, c. 101, 
Aigina, c. 49, and the state of parties 
in ae ee 

22. θεῶ vepdvrev, c. 11 ses 

25. πόλις πρώτη τῶν ἐν τῇ Ἕλλαδε: 
op πρώτη τῶν Ἑλληνίδων πολίων supra. 

e unhistorica] character of this speech 
is discovered by these phrases, which not 
only betray the influence of later days, 
but are out of keeping even with the 
hypothetical situation. On the eve of 
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τὰ σφάγια ἐγίνετο καλά, ἐνθαῦτα ὡς ἀπείθησαν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
δρόμῳ ἵεντο ἐς τοὺς βαρβάρους. ἦσαν δὲ στάδιοι οὐκ ἐλάσσονες 


τὸ μεταίχμιον αὐτῶν ἢ ὀκτώ. 


οἱ δὲ Πέρσαι ὁρέοντες δρόμῳ 


5 ἐπιόντας παρεσκευάζοντο ὡς δεξόμενοι, μανίην τε τοῖσι ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοισι ἐπέφερον καὶ πάγχυ ὀλεθρίην, ὁρέοντες αὐτοὺς ὀλύγους καὶ 
τούτους δρόμῳ ἐπευγομένους, οὔτε ἵππου ὑπαρχούσης σφε οὔτε 


᾽ὔ 
τοξευμάτων. 


ταῦτα μέν νυν οἱ βάρβαροι κατείκαξζον" ᾿Αθηναῖοι 


δὲ ἐπείτε ἀθρόοι προσέμιξαν τοῖσι βαρβάροισι, ἐμάχοντο ἀξίως 
10 λόγου. πρῶτοι μὲν γὰρ Ἑλλήνων πάντων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν δρόμῳ 


the movement is marked by the preposi- 
tion as well as by the tense. The neuter 
construction is noticeable. Cp. πάντες 
érerdxaro 9. 33. 


2. τὰ σφά vero καλά, not as at 
Plataia, 9. 36. There is no delay im- 
plied in ἐγίνετο. 

ἀπείθησαν. Who gave the word of 
command 1 Probably imachos. Cp. 
7. 122 ἀπείθη ὑπὸ Ξέρξεω. 

4. τὸ μεταίχμιον, ο. 7] supra. Eight 


stades would be millia passuum. 

6. πάγχν Stein joins with ἐπέφερον 
on the strength of 8. 10 πάγχυ σφι 
μανίην ἐπενείκαντες, and understands it 
in the sense haud dubie. Cp. πάγχυ 
. . ἤλπιζον 4. 185 supra. (L. ἃ S. take 
it with ὀλεθρίην, and the position of the 
words favours this. ) 

lyous is a relative term ; the army 
numbered 10,000 at least, as we must 
suppose. Cp. Appendix X. §§ 25, 26. 

1. . What the pace was it is 
of course impossible todetermine. That 
thousands of hoplites in full armour 
advanced the best part of a mile at ἃ 
rapid run without breaking rank (ἀθρόοι 
προσέμιξαν) seems incredible (cp. H. 
Delbriick, Die Perserkriege, pp. 55 ff.), 
whatever single athletes after special 
training and practice might have ac- 
complished. Yet this statement is 
apparently made thrice (ll. 8, 7, 10) in 
this chapter. A. Mommsen, Heortologie 
211, suggests an explanation. Hat. 
witnessed the festival on Boedromion 
6, and was persuaded, or inferred, that 
Βοηδρόμια πέμπειν was a commemora- 
tion of this charge. The history is an 
inference trom the rite. On the other 
hand, that a rapid advance was one of 
the characteristic memories of Marathon 
need not be doubted (cp. Appendix X. 
§ 21), and δρύμῳ might, perhaps, = a 
military term, be simply opposed to 
βάδην, cp. 9. 67, and Aptian’ neh δ 


16. 1 (Arrian’s usual antitheton to βάδην 
is σπουδῇ, 3. 8, 1, 4. 23, 2, δ. 14, 1). 
οὔτε ἵππον. If this means that the 
Athenians had absolutely no corals 
it can hardly be reconciled with the 
existence of the Solonian irweis, or 
ἱππάδα τελοῦντες, with the alleged 
supply of two horsemen from each 
Naukraria (cp. 5. 71 ), and with 
eneral probabilities. In the time of 
erodotus the ἱππεῖς were the joy and 
boast of Athens, immortalised on the 
Parthenon frieze, glorified on the 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aus 
ydathen, P. 24, and on the number 
of the cavalry, Rawlinson n. ad U., ’A0. 
πολ. 6. 24, Sandys’ note. But even at 
the best of times the Athenian cavalry 
was not a very important arm of the 
service. In 511 B.c., 5. 63 supra, 
and again later (Thuc. 2. 22, 431 
B.c.) Athens relied on Thessalian horse- 
men. But under the nis the 
native cavalry had probably been dis- 
couraged, for political reasons. The 
conjectures ascribed to the barbarian 
might fairly be taken to imply that 
they on their part had cavalry present, 
but no mention is made of it in the 
action by Hdt. See Appendix X. ξ 7. 
οὔτε τοξευμάτων. This want Athens 


supplied apparently before the battle 
of bla 
10. 


taia, see 9. 60. 
i" wrk. On the 
formula, cp. Introduction, p. civ. 

The Μηδικὴ ἐσθὴς would comprise a 
tall cap (which the king alone wore 
upright, cp. 1. ἃ 8. sub v. τιάρα and 

ἃ Arrian, Anad. 3. 26, 3), and loose 
trousers (cp. 5. 94 supra, 7. 61), out- 
landish articles of apperel, which might 
legitimately shock the taste, but could 
not damp the courage, of the Hellenes. 
Van Herwerden brackets καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρα: 
ταύτην ἠσθημένους. 

The sentence πρῶτοι δὲ. . ἀκοῦσαι is 
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ἐνθαῦτα ἐπιλαμβανόμενος τῶν ἀφλάστων νεός, THY χεῖρα ἀπο- 
5 κοπεὶς πελέκεϊ πίπτει, τοῦτο δὲ ἄλλοι ᾿Αθηναίων πολλοί τε καὶ 


116 ὀνομαστοί. 


ἑπτὰ μὲν δὴ τῶν νεῶν ἐπεκράτησαν τρόπῳ τοιῷδε 


᾿Αθηναῖοι" τῇσι δὲ λοιπῇσι οἱ βάρβαροι ἐξανακρουσάμενοε, καὶ 
ἀναλαβόντες ἐκ τῆς νήσου ἐν τῇ ἔλιπον τὰ ἐξ ᾿Ερετρίης ἀνδρά- 
ποδα, περιέπλεον Σούνιον, βουλόμενοι φθῆναι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 


’ 
5 ἀπικόμενοι ἐς τὸ ἄστυ. 


αἰτίην δὲ ἔσχε ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοισε ἐξ 


᾿Αλκμεωνιδέων μηχανῆς αὐτοὺς ταῦτα ἐπινοηθῆναι' τούτους γὰρ 
συνθεμένους τοῖσι Πέρσῃσι ἀναδέξαι ἀσπίδα ἐοῦσι ἤδη ἐν τῇσι 
110 νηυσί. οὗτοι μὲν δὴ περιέπλεον Σούνιον" ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ὡς ποδῶν 


Hdt. and the other authorities we may 
conclude that he was not one of the 
St +. His name maigue have sug- 
ges' the dog in {the Stoa: but cp. 
6. 116 infra. 


4. . The plural is observ- 
able: cp. Jt. 15. 717 ἄφλαστον μετὰ 
χερσὶν ἔχων. <A derivation is given 


by Eustathius, παρὰ τὸ ph ῥᾳδίως 
φλᾶσθαι (Stephanus, ed. Didot, 2679). 

δ. πελέκεϊ, presumably a bdattle-axe, 
or bill: if so, probably wielded by a 
Scyth (Saka): cp. 7. 65, 4. 5, though 
properly speaking the πέλεκυς seems not 
to have been a weapon of war, cp. 7. 135. 

116. 1. ἑπτά. e ships had not been 
beached,c.107. The number is probably 
historical: that only seven ships were 
taken is an argument for the hypothesis 
that a good part of the Persian forces 
were already on board. It would take 
some time to re-eembark many thousands, 
nay tens of thousands, of men, to say 
nothing of horses, etc., supposing the 
whole undiminished forces of the bar- 
barians had been on land, when the 
battle began. See Appendix X. §§ 34, 38. 
Cp. H. Droysen, Die Perserkriege, p. 65. 

3. vhoov, Aigleia, ὁ. 107 supra. 
They would have to round Kynosura 
and go a little northwards to reach it. 

4. περιέπλεον, imperfect. Even if 
they went all night it would have 
taken them at least till the following 
day to reach Phaleron. 

ουλόμενοι. The statement is pre- 
sumably an inference from the move- 
ment itself. 

5. ἐξ ᾿Αλκμεωνιδέων μηχανῆθ. Cp. 
9. 121 infra. 

7. ἐοῦσι ἤδη ἐν τῇσι νηυσί. If these 
words are true, and the course of opera- 
tions hitherto has been correctly ren- 
dered by Hdt., it follows that the 
Persians did not begin to re-embark 


until after their defeat at Marathon, and 
that the shield-signal was not. displayed 
until after their re-embarkation was 
accomplished. What object it could 
then have served it is difficult to 
imagine. But, if the re-embarkation 
of the host had already been begun, if, 
say, the cavalry had een re-shi ped, 
and perhaps more; if the peas ad 
been shown when a number of the 
Persians was aboard ; we can more 6881} 
understand the circumstances whic 
determined the Athenian attack, the 
need for the hasty return to Athens, 
the comparatively slight losses, and 
other points which are otherwise ob- 
scure. See further, Appendix X. § 8. 
116. 1. περιέπλεον, as just above. 
᾿Αθηναῖοι δέ. Some would, how- 
ever, have been left on the battle-field 
to guard the bodies and the spoil. 
Plutarch, Arist. 5, tells us that Ari 
teides [who could be trusted], with his 
Phyle, Akamantis, was detached for 
this service. (Perhaps some of the 
Plataians too remained.) The other 
nine tribes marched back to Athens, 
but not surely the same day. τὰ 
Marathon to Athens would be a quick 
march of six to eight hours (26 miles). 
Plutarch, dfor. 350, has this: Μιλτιάδης 
μὲν γὰρ ἄρας és Μαραθῶνα τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ 
τὴν μάχην συνάψας ἧκεν εἰς ἄστυ μετὰ τῆς 
στρατιᾶς νενικηκώς, t.c. the battle was 
fought the day after Miltiades left 
Athens; and he returned, it might 
seem, on the same day as the battle. 
Rawlinson misunderstands this 


taking it to mean that Miltiades re- 
turned to Athens the day after the 
battle. Even so, they would have 


arrived, we may be sure, long before 
the Persian fleet rounded Sunion. The 
Athenian forces could not have quitted 
Marathon until the Strategi were sure 
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10 μέγαν, TOD τὸ γένειον THY ἀσπίδα πᾶσαν σκιάξειν" τὸ δὲ φάσμα 
τοῦτο ἑωυτὸν μὲν παρεξελθεῖν, τὸν δὲ ἑωυτοῦ παραστάτην ἀπο- 


κτεῖναι. 


ταῦτα μὲν δὴ ᾿Επίξηλον ἐπυθόμην λέγειν. 
Δᾶτις δὲ πορευόμενος ἅμα τῷ στρατῷ ἐς τὴν ᾿Ασίην, ἐπείτε 


ἀγένετο ἐν Μυκόνῳ, εἶδε ὄψιν ἐν τῷ ὕπνῳ. καὶ ἥτις μὲν ἦν ἡ 
ὄψις, οὐ λέγεται" ὁ δέ, ὡς ἡμέρη τάχιστα ἐπέλαμψε, ξήτησιν 
ἐποιέετο τῶν νεῶν, εὑρὼν δὲ ἐν νηὶ Φοινίσσῃ ἄγαλμα ᾿Απόλλωνος 

5 κεχρυσωμένον ἐπυνθάνετο ὁκόθεν σεσυλημένον εἴη, πυθόμενος δὲ 
ἐξ οὗ ἦν ἱροῦ, ἔπλεε τῇ ἑωυτοῦ νηὶ ἐς Δῆλον καὶ ἀπίκατο γὰρ 
τηνικαῦτα οἱ Δήλιοι ὀπίσω ἐς τὴν νῆσον, κατατίθεταί τε ἐς τὸ ἱρὸν 
τὸ ἄγαλμα καὶ ἐντέλλεται τοῖσι Δηλίοισι ἀπαγαγεῖν τὸ ἄγαλμα ἐς 
Δήλιον τὸ Θηβαίων" τὸ δ᾽ ἔστι ἐπὶ θαλάσσῃ Χαλκίδος καταντίον. 

10 Δᾶτις μὲν δὴ ταῦτα ἐντειλάμενος ἀπέπλεε, τὸν δὲ ἀνδριάντα τοῦτον 
Δήλιοι οὐκ ἀπήγαγον, ἀλλά μεν δι᾿ ἐτέων εἴκοσι Θηβαῖοι αὐτοὶ ἐκ 
θεοπροπίου ἐκομίσαντο ἐπὶ Δήλιον. 


Τοὺς δὲ τῶν ᾿Ερετριέων ἀνδραποδισμένους Δᾶτίς τε καὶ ᾽Αρτα- 


φρένης, ὡς προσέσχον πρὸς τὴν ᾿Ασίην πλέοντες, ἀνήγαγον ἐς 


has not specified his informant (cp. 4. 
76 supra, 9. 16), and likewise the time 
and place of hearing. The specification, 
such as it is, seems introduced not to 
guarantee but to excuse or even to dis- 
credit the story. Cp. Introduction, § 
22. The doubt, however, need only 
extend to the cause of the blindness. 


Cp. Appendix X. § 3. 


118. 1. Aams. It is now the turn of 
Datis to dream. Ktesias indeed re- 


rts that Datis was slain at Marathon 
Fragments, ed. Gilmore, § 49, ed. Baehr, 
18). Cp. Appendix X. § 30. Arta- 
phrenes certainly was not, 7. 74, and 
6. 119 infra. 

2. Ἡυκόνᾳ, 8 Hells N.E. of Delos. 

3. λέγεται, an honesty or .pove 
in the tradition which is oucdatle 

ζήτησιν ἐποιέετο, cp. ἐποιέετο σπου- 
δὴν πολλὴν ἐξευρεῖν, c. 107 supra. 

4. ἄγαλμα ᾿Α! κεχρυσω- 
μένον. The substance was presumably 
vad. or lage ὃ 

6. ἀπίκατο, . . 6. 9 supra. 

7. athe Fon Rene 6. Mee ᾿ 

9. τον βαίων. elion in 
Boeotia is not opposite Chalkis, rather 
is it opposite Eretria : strictly speaking 
it is not opposite either, but opposite 
the coast between them, Thucyd. 4. 76, 
4 Δήλιον... τὸ ἐν τῇ Ταναγραίᾳ πρὸς Εῦ- 
βοιαν τετραμμένον ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερόν. Hdt. 
can scarcely have written this passage 


after the Athenian disaster at Delion 
in 424 .B.c. Cp. Thue. 4. 89-101. 

11. door. Therefore about 4710 
B.c. at a time when the power and 
peewee of Thebes were eclipsed (cp. 

. V. Head, Coinage of Boeotia, p. 20). 

The story of this statue suggests that 
the Persians were not quite idle durin 
the two unexplained delays record: 
above, cc. 102, 110. 

Where Hdt. heard this story it is 
not easy to discover. Blakesley says 
“‘obviously from Delos.” But would 
the Delians have confessed their wrong- 
ful detention of the statue? Is it 
certain that Datis bade them restore 
it? As certain, perhaps, as that his 
action was determined by a dream. 
The θεοπρόπιον was perhaps Delphic. 
Justice and piety may perhaps ave been 
the whole motive of this transaction, 
but one would like to know more about 
it. In 470 B.c. Delphi, or the friends 
of Delphi, may have been thinking that 
it was time something was done to re- 
vive the power and prestige of Thebes, 
as a make-weight to the growing power 
of Athens, and the Delian symmachy. 

119. 2. ᾿Ασίην. From Mykonos they 
would have retraced their course across 
the Icarian to Samos, cp. c. 95 supra. 
Whether they landed at Ephesos, or 
sailed with the fleet to Ky ros and 
Phoenicia cannot be determined. 


5 ἐλθόντες δὲ ἐς τὸν Μαραθῶνα ἐθεήσαντο. 
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VI 


πανσέληνον, ἔχοντες σπουδὴν πολλὴν καταλαβεῖν, οὕτω ὥστε 


τριταῖοι ἐκ Σπάρτης ἐγένοντο ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ. 


ὕστεροι δὲ ἀπι- 


κόμενοι τῆς συμβολῆς ἱμείροντο ὅμως θεήσασθαι τοὺς Μήδους" 


μετὰ δὲ αἰνέοντες 


᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τὸ ἔργον αὐτῶν ἀπαλλάσσοντο ὀπίσω. 

Θῶμα δέ μοι καὶ οὐκ ἐνδέκομαι τὸν λόγον ᾿Αλκμεωνίδας ἄν 
κοτε ἀναδέξαι ἸΤέρσῃσι ἐκ συνθήματος ἀσπίδα, βουλομένους ὑπὸ 
βαρβάροισί τε εἶναι ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ ὑπὸ ἹἹππίῃ" οἵτινες μᾶλλον ἢ 
ὁμοίως Καλλίῃ τῷ Φαινίππου, ἹἹππονίκου δὲ πατρί, φαίνονται 


geitnion this would be, according to our 
calendar, Sep. 11, 490 B.c. Butit is not 
credible that ἃ force of 2000 heavy-armed 
men accomplished the march in three 
days (and two nights). Isokrates allows 
them three days and three nights for 
the 1200 stades (Panegyr. 97), which 
would bring them to Athens τεταρταῖοι 
—a sufficiently wonderful performance. 
They might of course be ‘in Attica’ 
without being ‘in Athens.’ The battle 
then might have been on Boedr. 17= 
Sep. 12. But we cannot be quite sure 
on what day the Athenians returned to 
the city, nor consequently on what dey 
the battle was fought. Cp. Appendix X. 
§ 27. On the distance see c. 106 supra. 
3. 1 δὲ ἀ τ σι That the 
Spartans were prepared to leave Athens 
to be destroyed, only feigning an excuse 
(6. 106), and then sent an army at a forced 
march, is unlikely. As the march, the 
arrival, and the visit to Marathon seem 
well attested, it follows that the re- 
ligious excuse on this occasion was 
enuine. Who commanded the Lake- 
aimonians, and whether there were Pelo- 
ponnesian supports to follow, we are left 
toconjecture. Cp. Appendix VII. § 11. 
5. wro. They were therefore 
still unburied. The Medes (Persians) 
were said to have been buried, but 
Pausanias (1. 32, 5) could not find any 
tomb or monument. The true Persians 
by the way would not have thanked 
the Athenians for burial ; a point upon 
which Hdt. was not quite accurately 
informed (1. 140), cp. c. 80 supra. 
alyéovres: 68 est enim profecto ju- 
cunda laus, quae ab iis proficiscitur, 
{πὶ ipsi in laude vixerunt, Cicero ad 
am. 15. 6, 1. The Athenians were 
not likely to forget this alvos, and the 
tribute to an achievement, all their 
own (τὸ ἔργον αὐτῶν). 
121. 1. θῶμα, ο. 117 supra, 1. 98, etc. 


οὐκ ἐνδέκομαι τὸν λόγον, c. 115 
supra, cp. Introduction, § 22. On the 
Aficmaignides and their family history 
cp. note to c. 125 infra. The logic of 
the historian is at fault in this 89. 
To prove that the Alkmaionidae were 
μισοτύραννοι he relates the connexion of 
the family with Kroisos, the first bar- 
barian who reduced Hellenes to slavery, 
1. 6, and with Kleisthenes tyrant of 
Sikyon, and conveniently forgets the 
connexion and alliance with Peisistratos 
himself, 1. 60. This excursus on the 
Alkmaionidae has been suspected. Most 
editors regard c. 122 as spurious. 
Blakesley goes so far as to reject cc. 
121-124. his is too much or too little, 
for how explain the introduction of the 
sequel 125 tf. ? How explain the special 
peculiarities of c. 1221 The 
may well be an addition (by Hat. him. 
self), and in any case can have been no 
integra] part of the Athenian tradition 
about the battle of Marathon. Cp. 


Ap endix X. § 8. 
᾿Ἀλκμεωνίδὰς. In 490 B.c. the head 
kles, who 


of the family was a Mega 
in that year won a Pythian victory, 
δοϊουταιοὰ in the shortest of Pindar’s 
Epinikia, Pyth. vii. 

If the ode was composed immediately 
after the Pythian festival the absence 
of all reference to Marathon is intel- 
ligible. The φθόνος to which the house 
was exposed is indeed indicated, but 
that feeling might be the cause not the 
effect of this suspicion. If the ode 
were composed in 489 B.c. (as Stein 
says), its silence would confirm the 
evil report. Cp. Appendix X. § 12. 

4, Kodhty κτλ. The men _ here 
mentioned were members of the 
house of the Kerykes. The pedigree 
and history may be found in Petersen, 
Historia Gentium Attic. pp. 34 ff. (1880). 
Cp. Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, i.? pp. 
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᾿Αλκμεωνέδαι ὁμοίως ἢ οὐδὲν ἧσσον τούτου ἦσαν μισοτύραννοι. 
θῶμα ὧν μοι καὶ οὐ προσίεμαι τὴν διαβολὴν τούτους γε ἀναδέξαι 
ἀσπίδα, οἵτινες ἔφευγόν τε τὸν πάντα χρόνον τοὺς τυράννους, ἐκ 
5 μηχανῆς τε τῆς τούτων ἐξέλιπον Πεισιστρατίδαι τὴν τυραννίδα, 
καὶ οὕτω τὰς ᾿Αθήνας οὗτοι ἦσαν οἱ ἐλευθερώσαντες πολλῷ μᾶλλον 


H περ ᾿Αρμόδιός τε καὶ ᾿ΔΑριστογείτων, ὡς ἐγὼ κρίνω. 


οἱ μὲν γὰρ 


ἐξηγρίωσαν τοὺς ὑπολοίπους Πεισιστρατιδέων Ἵππαρχον ἀποκτεί- 
ναντες, οὐδέ τι μᾶλλον ἔπαυσαν [τοὺς λοιποὺς] τυραννεύοντας" 
το ᾿Αλκμεωνίδαι δὲ ἐμφανέως ἠλευθέρωσαν, εἰ δὴ οὗτοί γε ἀληθέως 
ἦσαν οἱ τὴν Πυθίην ἀναπείσαντες προσημαίνειν Λακεδαιμονίοισι 


124 ἐλευθεροῦν τὰς ᾿Αθήνας, ὥς μοι πρότερον δεδήλωται. 


ἀλλὰ γὰρ 


ἴσως τι ἐπιμεμφόμενοι ᾿Αθηναίων τῷ δήμῳ προεδίδοσαν τὴν πα- 
τρίδα. οὐ μὲν ὧν ἦσάν σφεων ἄλλοι δοκιμώτεροι ἔν ye Αθηναίοισι 


ἄνδρες οὐδ᾽ of μᾶλλον ἐτετιμέατο. 


appre to have read it in his text 
(Stein). Cp. op. cit. ο. 27. (8) The 
sense and grammar are complete without 
it: καὶ ol "AAx. c. 123 ad init. answering 
to the last sentence of ὁ. 121 Καλλίης 
τε yap «rd. (4) Though Herodotean 
in phraseology, the style is abrupt and 
harsh, from the very multiplication of 
Herodotean turns: τοῦτο per . . τοῦτο 
δὲ. . ἄξιον μνήμην ἔχειν. . Axpos . . 
ἀνελόμενος . . ef al. and also from 
usages which are not Herodotean, e.g. 
τὰ προλελεγμένα. . δωρεὴν . . ἐφανερώθη. 
(5) ἐλευθερῶν is an exaggeration, or not 
properly justified in the context. ogu 
. . ἐκείνῃσί re is incorrect. 

In the face of these arguments it can 
hardly be maintained that the passage 
is of Herodotean authorship. Nor is 
the forgery a clever one. Lucian would 
have written the passage better. 

It does not therefore follow that the 
matters of fact mentioned are untrue. 
The Olympian victories are likely 
enough even without the authority of 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes. he 
wedding of the daughters would have 
had more verisimilitude if the names of 
the chosen bridegrooms had been added. 

123. 2. ὁμοίως κτλ., 1.6. ὁμοίως τούτῳ 
4 οὐδὲν ἧσσον τούτου, ‘ just as much as, 
or even more than, this man.’ Van 
Herwerden suggests οἱ « ἄλλοι» ᾿Αλκ., 
a reading which might seem to involve 
Hdt. in the error of making Kallias 
an Alkmaionid. 

3. οὐ 


cp. οὐκ ἐνδέκομαι, 
6. 121. 


προσίεμαι, 
The λόγος has become a διαβολὴ 


οὕτω οὐδὲ λόγος αἱρέει ava- 


in the light of the ‘misotyrannic’ tra- 
dition of the Alkmaionids. 

4. τι πιχ. Their first exile 
was due to the ἄγος 5. 71, and dated 
before the tyranny. The family had 
subsequently been on good terms with 
Peisistratos for a time, 1.60. It might 
be argued that (a) a distinction is drawn 
between Peisistratos and ‘the tyrants,’ 
(6) the tyrants are regarded not as a 
series but as a clique or small dynasty 
(δυναστεία ὀλίγων ἀνδρῶν Thuc. 3. 62) of 
members of one family. 

7. ἐγώ. Thucydides agrees in this 
judgment on its negative side, against 
the claims of Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton 6. 54, but makes little account 
of the services of the Alkmaionids. Cp. 
Appendix IX. §§ 3, 4. 

9. τοὺς λοιποὺς del. Wesseling. 

12. nap. δεδήλωται, 5. 68 su; 
Such raleronions imply a reading ἀρῆς, 
124. 4. ἐτετιμέατο. The family had 
been held high in honour, but had also 
been in disgrace and banishment. Its 
members were not among thosecelebrated 
in connexion with Marathon, nor did 
that victory apparently do much for their 
renown. They or their partisans had 
probebly attacked Miltiades unsuccess- 
ully before (c. 104 supra), and almost 
certainly attacked him, but that suc- 
cessfully, shortly after (c. 186 infra). 
There was that in the past history and 
relations, in the present attitude of the 
clan, which might well have seemed to 
justify suspicions that, sooner than see 
a rival house of the Pediaei founding 
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a / a a 
κιθῶνα μέγαν καὶ κόλπον βαθὺν καταλιπόμενος τοῦ κεθῶνος, 
, 
κοθόρνους τε τοὺς εὕρισκε εὐρυτάτους ἐόντας ὑποδησάμενος, ἤιε 


ἐς τὸν θησαυρὸν ἐς τόν οἱ κατηγέοντο. 


ἐσπεσὼν δὲ ἐς σωρὸν 


ψήγματος πρῶτα μὲν παρέσαξε παρὰ τὰς κνήμας τοῦ χρυσοῦ 
15 ὅσον ἐχώρεον οἱ κόθορνοι, μετὰ δὲ τὸν κόλπον πάντα πλησάμενος 
[τοῦ χρυσοῦ] καὶ ἐς τὰς τρίχας τῆς κεφαλῆς διαπάσας τοῦ 
ψήγματος καὶ ἄλλο λαβὼν ἐς τὸ στόμα, ἐξήιε ἐκ τοῦ θησαυροῦ 
ἕλκων μὲν μόγις τοὺς κοθόρνους, παντὶ δέ τεῳ οἰκὼς μᾶλλον ἢ 
ἀνθρώπῳ" τοῦ τό τε στόμα ἐβέβυστο καὶ πάντα ἐξώγκωτο. 
20 δόντα δὲ τὸν Κροῖσον γέλως ἐσῆλθε, καί οἱ πάντα τε ἐκεῖνα 


διδοῖ καὶ πρὸς ἕτερα δωρέεται οὐκ ἐλάσσω ἐκείνων. 


Φ 4 
οὕτω μὲν 


ἐπλούτησε ἡ οἰκίη αὕτη μεγάλως, καὶ ὁ ᾿Αλκμέων οὗτος οὕτω 


126 τεθριπποτροφήσας ᾿Ολυμπιάδα ἀναιρέεται. 


μετὰ δὲ γενεῇ Sev- 


τέρῃ ὕστερον Κλεισθένης αὐτὴν ὁ Σικυώνιος τύραννος ἐξήειρε, 
ὥστε πολλῷ ὀνομαστοτέρην γενέσθαι ἐν τοῖσι “Ἕλλησι ἢ πρό- 


τερον ἦν. 


wm 


Κλεισθένεϊ γὰρ τῷ ᾿Αριστωνύμου τοῦ Μύρωνος τοῦ 
᾿Ανδρέω γίνεται θυγάτηρ τῇ οὔνομα ἣν ᾿Αγαρίστη. 


ταύτην 


ἠθέλησε, Ἑλλήνων ἁπάντων ἐξευρὼν τὸν ἄριστον, τούτῳ y- 
ναῖκα προσθεῖναι. Ὀλυμπίων ὧν ἐόντων καὶ νικῶν ἐν αὐτοῖσι 


16. διαπάσας from διαπάσσω. 

τοῦ χρυσοῦ secl. Stein. 

19. ἀνθρώπῳ. The word is carefully 
chosen (not ἀνδρί). 

τοῦ κτλ.: ‘with his mouth stuffed 
full and his whole person swelled out.’ 
Was not this story a subject of pictorial 
representation, or genre-work of one 
kind or another ? 

21. ἕτερα... ἐκείνων, Stein reads on 
the authority of the better codices ; but 
the better reading is supplied by β: 
ἑτέροισί μιν δωρέεται οὐκ ἑλάσσοσι. But 
ep. Schweighauser, Lexicon, sub v. δωρέ- 
εσθαι. 

28. τεθριπποτι s. As Blakesley 
ingeniously shows (note 281 ad l.) this 
Olympian victory was only with a pair. 
Cp. Pindar, Pyth. 7. 18. Isokrates, 
de Big. 351, and cp. Rawlinson, iii.? p. 


600, n. 

126. 1. ἢ δευτέρῃ ὕστερον involves 
8 blunder compwhere. The wedding of 
Agariste must have taken place before 
the accession of Kroisos. See preceding 
chapter. The explanation of the blunder 
may be that the friendship of Alyattes 
and Alkmaion (πρώτη -yeve}) was suc- 
ceeded by the wedding of Megakles 
and Agariste (δευτέρη γενεή), but the 
substitution of the name of Kroisos for 


Alyattes above has involved the ana- 
chronism here: the former and the 
latter story being from different sources. 

2. λε ὁ Σικνώνιος (5. 67 
supra) died before the accession of 
Kroisos. τύραννε del. Kallenberg. 

4. rote regards this a as 
(mainly) a fiction invented on Epic 
lines, suggested by the wooing of 
Helena, e¢ sim. (vol. ii. 415 n.). 
Whether Hdt. or his source (‘some 
ingenious Athenian’) is accountable 
Grote does not clearly say. Stein 
suggests that the story comes from a 
Pindaric poem. Cp. Kirchhoff, Zat- 
stehungszert, p. 43. If the poem was 
an Epinikion (cp. Pyth. 7), to judge by 
the existing samples the mythos must 
have been very Freely articulated and 
transformed by Herodotus. Points in 
the story indicate an Italiote source, or 
at least an Italiote interest (cp. Ziihlke, 
De Agaristes nuptits, pp. 30 ff.) which 
would 1 be sufficiently accounted for, if 
the story was first coined or circulated 
about the date of the founding of 
Fe ae iy 

5. . usolt (i. 494, 1.3 666) 
thinks [leisthenes had no son. 

7. "Odvpalev. The date of this 
Olympiad cannot be exactly determined. 
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παῖς Λεωκήδης, Φείδωνος δὲ τοῦ τὰ μέτρα ποιήσαντος ΠΕελο- 
ποννησίοισι καὶ ὑβρίσαντος μέγιστα δὴ Ἑλλήνων πάντων, ὃς 
ἐξαναστήσας τοὺς ᾿Ηλείων ἀγωνοθέτας αὐτὸς τὸν ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίῃ 


11. Δεοωκήδης. Miiller, Dorier, 1.3 
104, identifies with Lakedas ἃ pro- 
verbially effeminate Temenid of Argos 
(Plutarch, Mor. 89) and penultimate 
king: cp. Pausan. 2. 19, 2. 

παῖς The appearance of a son 
of Pheidon among the suitors has been 
objected to on three grounds: (1) 
as an anachronism. Pheidon’s date 
has been put approximately from one 
to two centuries TP fore Kleisthenes, the 
Olympiad referred to below being taken 
for the 8th=748 B.c., or the 28th=668 
B.c. Though some of the suitors were 
older than others (c. 128), none can 
have been so old as this! (2) The anti- 
Argive policy of Kleisthenes makes a 
suitor from Argos out of place (cp. 5. 67 
supra). (8) A Dorian suitor spoils the 
otherwise non- Dorian complexion of 
the list. Even if the anachronism 
were avoidable the argument remains 
against believing that a son of the 
Dorian despot of Argos was among the 
suitors of Agariste; but neither ana- 
chronism nor imiprube bility proves the 
unauthenticity of the Neaees Van 
Herwerden drops παῖς with RSV (= 8). 

Φείδωνος τοῦ τὰ μέτρα ποιή- 
σαντος Πελοποννησίοισι, Pheidon, 
‘who introduced a system of measures 
in the Peloponnesos,’ was despot of 
Argos and extended his power to 
Olympia, can be none other than the 

eatest of the Temenid kings. It is to 
ἔς observed that Hdt. ascribes to Phei- 
don only the ‘measures’; Ephoros was 
the first to make him author of the 
‘ Aiginetan’ coinage. Cp. Busolt, Gr. 
G. i. 143. Rawlinson admits a blunder 
on Hadt.’s part, but accepts the theory 
of there having been two Pheidons, a 
theory invented to avoid the anachron- 
ism (by Miiller, digineticorum Liber, Ὁ. 
60). Butat that rate we shall want three 
or four Pheidons : see following note. 

Beloch, Gr. Gesch. i. 216 n. (1893), 
suggests that the introduction of 
‘measures’ may have been ascribed to 
Pheidon, because there was in Argos a 
measure called a phetdon, Pollux, 10. 
179 (ed. Bekker, p. 448). Is it not 
much more probable that the measure 
was named after the man ? 

The plan of dropping the passage 


Φείδωνος δὲ κτλ. to save Hdt. from ana- 
chronism is a product of criticism ἐπ 
extremis; better at once rewrite the 
passage, ἀπὸ δὲ Π. τοῦ ᾿Αργείου τ. παῖς A. 
Φείδωνος δὲ ἀπόγονος τοῦ κτλ. But this 
too is desperate and unnecessary. If 
anything goes out, we must get rid of 
the whole passage from the first Φεί- 
δωνος down to παῖς καὶ and read ἀπὸ δὲ 
Πελοποννήσου ᾿Αμίαντος κτλ., not in 
order that we may save Hdt. from 
anachronism, but that we may reduce 
the suitors to a dozen, and be rid of 
the Dorian. But what reason can be 
shown for curing Hdt. of parepragmee 
tsm (cp. 5. 45), or where would the 
process begin and end ? 

18. α τὸν ἐν overt & 
ἔθηκε. The determination of the Olym- 
piad of Pheidon is undoubtedly one of 
the most fascinating problems in Greek 
chronology. Neither the evidence nor 
the argument can be here fully ex- 
hibited. It must suffice to ssy that 
(i) if the text of Hdt. be genuine, and the 
statement correct, Pheidon would have 
to be regarded as contemporary with 
Kleisthenes of Sikyon. His Olympiad 
would then fall into the sixth century. 
(Busolt has shown indeed that if 
Pheidon expelled the Eleian Agono- 
thetae, as Hdt. asserts, the Olympiad 
of Pheidon would fall subsequently to 
Ol. 72=572 B.c., Gr. Gesch. i.2 612 
n.) Some recent authorities (Trieber, 
Beloch) have declared for this date, and 
Beloch even brings Pheidon to the 
throne 585 B.c. (Busolt, 2. ¢.). This 
date practically rests upon the authority 
of Hdt. and in this connexion that 
authority is almost worthless. One 
historical agreement might be adduced 
in its favour. If Pheidon belonged to 
the sixth century he might have been 
the first to coin money in Greece proper 
(so Ridgway, Origin of Currency, p. 
215): but the evidence that Pheidon 
coined money is also practically worth- 
less: (α) The Marmor Pariuon, which 
however dates Pheidon, and therefore 
his coinage, 895 3.c.; (δ) (Ephoros 
apud) Strab. 376, who was probably the 
author of the combination originally. 
A combination is not necessarily wrong, 
but against this one, the motives for 


384 HPOAOTOY τι 
ρίωνος τοῦ δεξαμένου τε, ὧς λόγος ἐν ᾿Αρκαδίῃ λέγεται, τοὺς 


Διοσκούρους οἰκίοισι καὶ ἀπὸ τούτου ἕεινοδοκέοντος πάντας 
ἀνθρώπους, καὶ Ἤλεϊος ᾿Ονόμαστος ᾿Αγαίου. οὗτοι μὲν δὴ ἐξ 
αὐτῆς Πελοποννήσου ἦλθον, ἐκ δὲ ᾿Αθηνέων ἀπίκοντο Μεγακλέης 
2oTe ὁ ᾿Αλκμέωνος τούτου τοῦ παρὰ Kpoicoy ἀπικομένου, καὶ 
ἄλλος ᾿ἹἹπποκλείδης Τισάνδρου, πλούτῳ καὶ εἴδεξ προφέρων 
᾿Αθηναίων. ἀπὸ δὲ Ἐρετρίης ἀνθεύσης τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον 
Λυσανίης" οὗτος δὲ ἀπ᾽ Εὐβοίης μοῦνος. ἐκ δὲ Θεσσαλίης 
ἦλθε τῶν Σκοπαδέων Διακτορίδης Κραννώνιος, ἐκ δὲ Μολοσσῶν 
128 "Αλκων. τοσοῦτοι μὲν ἐγένοντο οἱ μνηστῆρες. ἀπικομένων δὲ 
τούτων ἐς τὴν προειρημένην ἡμέρην, ὁ Κλεισθένης πρῶτα μὲν τὰς 
πάτρας τε αὐτῶν ἀνεπύθετο καὶ γένος ἑκάστον, μετὰ δὲ κατέχων 
ἐνιαντὸν διεπειρᾶτο αὐτῶν τῆς τε ἀνδραγαθίης καὶ τῆς ὀργῆς καὶ 

5 παιδεύσιός τε καὶ τρόπου, καὶ ἑνὶ ἑκάστῳ ἰὼν ἐς συνουσίην καὶ 
συνάπασι, καὶ ἐς γυμνάσιά τε ἐξαγινέων ὅσοι ἧσαν αὐτῶν νεώ- 
τεροι, καὶ τό γε μέγιστον, ἐν τῇ συνεστίῃ διεπειρᾶτο- ὅσον yap 
κατεῖχε χρόνον αὐτούς, τοῦτον πάντα ἐποίεε καὶ ἅμα ἐξείνιζε 
μεγαλοπρεπέως. καὶ δή κου μάλιστα τῶν μνηστήρων ἠρέσκοντο 
το οἱ ἀπ᾿ ᾿Αθηνέων ἀπιγμένοι, καὶ τούτων μᾶλλον Ἱπποκλείδης ὁ 
Τισάνδρον καὶ κατ᾽ avdpayabinv ἐκρίνετο καὶ ὅτε τὸ ἀνέκαθεν 
129 τοῖσι ἐν Κορίνθῳ Κυψελίδῃσι ἦν προσήκων. ὡς δὲ ἡ κυρίη 
ἐγένετο τῶν ἡμερέων τῆς τε κατακλίσιος τοῦ γάμον καὶ ἐκφάσιος 


Mantinea, Orchomenos, are not repre- 
sented. 

16. ὡς λόγος ἐν ᾿Αρκαδίῃ λέγεται. 
Hat. does not believe this story, cp. 4. 
173 supra. Four stadii from the city 
of Kleitor was a temple of the Dioskuri 
(Pausan. 8. 21, 4), and their figures 
appear on fifth-century coins (J. H. δ. 
vii. 102, Immerwahr, Kulte u. Mythen 
Arkad. 229). 

19. ᾿Αθηνέων. Megakles himself was 
the contemporary of Kroisos, c. 125 supra. 

21. Hippokleides son of Tisandros was 
probably a Philaid. OP. next chapter. 

128. 3. ἀνεπύθετο. If an Epic poem 
was Hdt.’s main source for the story, 
probably Kleisthenes was represented 
as extracting from his visitors the in- 
formation given just above in the text, 
c. 127. The subjects in which the 
suitors were tested (dvdpayaéin, ὀργή, 
παίδευσις, τρόπος) are characteristic. 

7. συνεστῃ. A curious word, 
specially used in the sense of ‘boon- 
companionship.’ Stein suggests ἐν 
τῇ συνιστιήσι ἐπειρᾶτο. .. Van Her- 


werden approves of συνεστοῖ (‘‘R op- 
time”): which Holder also adopts. 
8. πάντα. St. suggests πάντα re 


ταῦτα: van H. reads πάντα ἐπιστίους 
after Madvig. 
9. hpéoxovro. Whom they pleased 


is not stated; it would be pleasant 
to believe that Agariste herself was 
consulted! Van Herwerden after Bekker 
inserts ol. 

10. Ἱπποκλείδης. Hippokleides son 
of Tisandros is related to the Kypselidae 
be porn At Athens nis father is 

lainly contempor. with Kypselos 
Ether of Miltiedes the Philai hes 35 
supra. The inference is certain) 
tempting that Tisandros was a Philaid, 
and that the Philaidae had connexion 
with the Kypselids. The Kypselids 
traced themselves back to Kaineus the 
Lapith, 5. 92 supra. Lysidike the 
mother of Philaios was counted a 
descendant of Kaineus. Cp. Petersen, 
Hist. Gent. Attic. iv. 

129. 2. κατακλίσιος. Van Herwerden 
suggests κλίσιος. 
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HPOAOTOY vI 


10 ᾿Αλκμέωνος Μεγακλέι ἐγγυῶ παῖδα τὴν ἐμὴν ᾿Αγαρίστην νόμοισι 


τοῖσι ᾿Αθηναίων." 
ὁ γάμος Κλεισθένεϊ. 
181 


φαμένου δὲ ἐγγυᾶσθαι Μεγακλέος ἐκεκύρωτο 


᾿Αμφὶ μὲν κρίσιος τῶν μνηστήρων τοσαῦτα ἐγένετο καὶ οὕτω 
᾿Αλκμεωνίδαι ἐβώσθησαν ἀνὰ τὴν “Ελλάδα. 


τούτων δὲ συνοικη- 


σάντων γίνεται Κλεισθένης τε ὁ τὰς φυλὰς καὶ τὴν δημοκρατίην 


How many talents the successful suitor 
received from the tyrant is unfortun- 
ately not stated. 

10. νόμοισι τοῖσι * . It is 
not quite clear what were the marriage 
laws of the Athenians in the year 570 
B.0. or thereabouts. The Solonian 
legislation may have been just enacted : 
but our knowledge of the domestic 
institutions of Athens is mainly for 
the fourth century, when much was 
ascribed to Solon which was of later 
institution, dating even after the 
Archonship of Eukleides. It is pos- 
sible that at the date of the wedding of 
Agariste kinship through the mother 
was still strongly recognised at Athens 
(cp. c. 108 supra). M‘Lennan even 
argues acutely that at Athens the 
system of female kinship regulated to 
some extent marriage after it had lost 
importance in regard to succession 
(Studies in Ancient History, New Ed. 
p. 223). It is remarkable that the 
name of Kleisthenes is transferred from 
the μητροπάτωρ to the θυγατριδέος (5. 67, 
supra, cp. next chapter). By the strict 
letter of the later law Kleisthenes him- 
self would have been νόθος. (Cp. ᾿Αθην. 
πολ. cc. 26, 42, Aristot. Pol. 8. 5, 8, 
12788.) On the other hand it can 
hardly be doubted that the Solonian 
legislation tended in the direction of 
the patria potestas, and probably to 
some extent damnified the position of 
women at Athens. In that case, per- 
haps, Kleisthenes was making some 
concession, on his daughter's behalf, in 
conforming to the Attic marriage law 
of the day. He performs the ἐγγύησις, 
and he no doubt gave, with his 
daughter's hand, the indispensable 
dowry (προίξ). As, however, this speech 
is scarcely historic, but may be taken 
to represent Alkmaionid tradition 
about the middle of the fifth century 
B.c., the formula would necessarily 
suggest conformity to the growing 
strictness of the domestic institutions, 
though it practically proves that the 
strict law abors cited cannot have been 


in force at the time of the wedding. 
Cp. Duncker, Hin angebliches Gesetz des 
Perikles, in his Abhandlungen, 1887. 
On Attic marriage and family law gener- 
ally: Texts— Petitus, Attica, 
Liber sextus (Parisiis 1685), Meursius, 
Themis Attica (ap. Gronov. Thesaur. v. 
ed. 1699), Télfy, Corpus Jurts Attic, 
Lib. ii. (1868). For further Literature 
ep. Hermann’s Lehrbuch, 11. i.? pp. 1, 2 
Seo also Smith, Dict. Antig. articles 
MATRIMONIUM in second an 


in third 
edd. (an interesting contrast). 
11. ἐκεκύρωτο ὁ γάμο. N.B. 
tense. Cp. ὅ. 78 supra. E. Hruza, 
ng nach attischem Recht 
(1892), proves that the terms ἐγγυῶν, 
ἐγγυᾶσθαι denote acts constituting a 
legitimate marriage-contract (§ 3), and 
argues, from their occurrence in this 
story, that they date back to Solon (ἐδ. 
. 44). Cp. further, op. cit. § 6. The 
mors 18 a contract between the 
father (or other xtmos) and the bride- 
groom: for the γάμος the presence of 
the bride is necessary. The formulas 
used by Kleisthenes and Megakles are 
SED ΤῊΝ ἐξ re 
131. 2. ν, © name 0 - 
maion’s sons was noised abroad wher- 
ever Hellenes inhabited.’ 
᾿ 5, 6. 106 supra. 
8. Κλε , 5. 69 . 
Kleisthenes die without issue? 
next note. Whether he was the elder of 
the two sons it is not easy to determine. 
The pedigree of the Alkmaionids as 
given by Rawlinson, note ad U., is so far 
misleading as it exhibits Perikles, Alki- 
biades, ef al. as members of the clan. 
The proper genealogy of Perikles would 
of course be reckoned πατρόθεν. ΟΡ. α. 
14 sy; He and his ancestors be 
longed to the family of the Buzygai, 
a priestly house, connected with Eleusia. 
See Petersen, Historia gent. Attic. pp. 
181 ff., Toepffer, Attisch. Geneal. pp. 
136 f. On ry a see further ὁ. 
136 infra. That he was among the 
friends of Kleisthenes and the Alk- 
maionid party seems obvious. The birth 
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HPOAOTOY τι 


138 παρέδοσαν. παραλαβὼν δὲ ὁ Μιλτιάδης τὴν στρατιὴν ἔπλεε 
ἐπὶ Πάρον, πρόφασιν ἔχων ὡς οἱ Πάριοι ὑπῆρξαν πρότεροι 
στρατευόμενοι τριήρεσι ἐς Μαραθῶνα ἅμα τῷ Πέρσῃ. τοῦτο 
μὲν δὴ πρόσχημα λόγων ἦν, ἀτάρ τινα καὶ ἔγκοτον εἶχε τοῖσι 

5 Παρίοισι διὰ Avoayopea τὸν Τισίεω, ἐόντα γένος Πάριον, δια- 
βαλόντα μιν πρὸς Ὑδάρνεα τὸν Πέρσην. ἀπικόμενος δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἣν 
ἔπλεε ὁ Μιλτιάδης τῇ στρατιῇ ἐπολιόρκεε ἸΠαρίους κατείλημένους 
ἐντὸς τείχεος, καὶ ἐσπέμπων κήρυκα αἴτεε ἑκατὸν τάλαντα, φάς, 
ἤν μιν οὐ δῶσι, οὐκ ἀπαναστήσειν τὴν στρατιὴν πρὶν ἢ ἐξέλῃ 

το σφέας. οἱ δὲ ἸΠάριοι ὅκως μέν τι δώσουσι Μιλτιάδῃ ἀργύριον 
οὐδὲ διενοεῦντο, οἱ δὲ ὅκως διαφυλάξουσι τὴν πόλιν τοῦτο ἐμη- 
χανῶντο, ἄλλα τε ἐπιφραζόμενοι καὶ τῇ μάλιστα ἔσκε ἑκάστοτε 
ἐπίμαχον τοῦ τείχεος, τοῦτο ἅμα νυκτὶ ἐξηείρετο διπλήσιον τοῦ 

184 ἀρχαίου. ἐς μὲν δὴ τοσοῦτο τοῦ λόγον οἱ πάντες “Ἑλληνες 

λέγουσι, τὸ ἐνθεῦτεν δὲ αὐτοὶ Πάριοι γενέσθαι ὧδε λέγουσι. 
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Μιλτιάδῃ ἀπορέοντι ἐλθεῖν ἐς λόγους αἰχμάλωτον γυναῖκα, 


8. For παρέδοσαν Cobet suggests 
neers Πάρον (cp. Smith, Dict. G 

133. 2. cp. Smith, Dict. Geogr. 
sub v. and Bert, Cyclades, c. xv). 
Paros, once only second to Naxos among 
the Kyklades (‘‘ traces of a vast popula- 
tion in former ages”), doing a brisk 
trade in its choice marble (3. 57, 5. 62), 
on good terms with Miletos before the 
great revolt (5. 27, 28), regarded as the 
metropolis of Thasos (Thuc. 4. 104, 4), 
was never more flourishing than in 
the days of Miltiades, and still in the 
days of Hdt. was paying 16 T. tribute 
to Athens (cp. C. J. A. 1. 234), 
‘twice as much as Naxos, Andros, and 
other larger islands” (Bent, Φ 372). 
Paros presumably had profited by the 
fall of Naxos, and had made good terms 
with the Persians. It is likely enough 
that the Parians had taken part in 
the Marathonian campaign. Athenian 
tradition afterwards represented them 
as unpatriotic time-servers (8. 67, 
112). That Miltiades should have been 
angry with a Parian for reporting evil 
of him to Hyder ies, and should seek 
to avenge the insult on the whole 
community, is not very probable. Was 
the victor of Marathon, the hero of 
the Danube, 80 anxious to stand well 
with the Persians? Good political and 
military reasons can be found for the 
expedition to Paros. See Appendix 
Xt §4. 


πρότεροι. Stein suggests the addi- 
tion ἀδικίης, cp. 4. 1 supra. 


6. Πέρσην. How Lysagoras the 
Parian came into relations with Hy- 
darnes is not stated. In regard to 
Hydarnes, it would perhaps be safe to 
infer that he was the commander of the 
Immortals, cp. 7. 88 and passim, but 
especially c. 135. 

8. ἑκατόν. One hundred T. would 
have defrayed the expenses of the ex- 
pedition, pre twice over. (Cp. 
Appendix XI. § 6.) Miltiades may have 
demanded gold, c. 182 supra, though 
Hdt. here thinks only of silver (even 
if with Kriiger ἀργύριον is removed). 
It was just the amount which Sikyon 
had (according to Hdt.’s authorities) 
paid, not long before, to Argos for an 
offence, similar in kind, but surely less 
in degree, c. 92 supra. 

134. 1. of πάντες “EXAnves. It can 
hardly be supposed that more is meant 
by this expression than that Hdt. has 
not met with any variant or contrary 
tradition on the course of events so far. 
With what follows the case is different : 
he gives, for some reason or other, ἃ 
local Parian tradition, and that tradi- 
tion was at variance presumably with 
the ‘pan-Hellenic’ version. But it had 
local colour, it had a Delphic reference, 
it had a good moral in its favour. See 
further, Appendix XI. § 8. The local 
Parian tradition only includes cc. 184, 
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10. Μιλτιάδῃ. 


HPOAOTOY vI 
ἡ δὲ Πυθίη οὐκ ἔα, pica οὐ Τιμοῦν εἶναι τὴν αἰτίην 


τούτων, ἀλλὰ δεῖν γὰρ Μιλτιάδεα τελευτᾶν μὴ εὖ, φανῆναί οἱ 


a a , 
136 τῶν κακῶν κατηγεμόνα. 


Παρίοισι μὲν δὴ ταῦτα ἡ Πυθίη 


ἔχρησε" ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ἐκ Πάρον Μιλτιάδεα ἀπονοστήσαντα ἔσχον 
ἐν στόμασι οἵ τε ἄλλοι καὶ μάλιστα Ἐξάνθιππος ὁ ᾿Αρίφρονος, ὃς 
θανάτου ὑπωγωαγὼν ὑπὸ τὸν δῆμον Μιλτιάδεα ἐδίωκε τῆς ᾿Αθη- 


β ναίων ἀπάτης εἵνεκεν. 


Μιλτιάδης δὲ αὐτὸς μὲν παρεὼν οὐκ 


ἀπελογέετο: ἦν γὰρ ἀδύνατος ὥστε σηπομένου τοῦ μηροῦ" προ- 
κειμένου δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐν κλίνῃ ὑπεραπελογέοντο οἱ φίλοι, τῆς μάχης 
τε τῆς ἐν Μαραθῶνι γενομένης πολλὰ ἐπιμεμνημένοε καὶ τὴν 
Λήμνου αἵρεσιν, ὡς ἑλὼν Λῆμνόν τε καὶ τισάμενος τοὺς Πελα- 


10 σγοὺς παρέδωκε ᾿Αθηναίοισι. 


11. ba TSE Cp. 4.79 supra. And 
further, 7. 17 for a parallel or com- 
ment to the present case: οὔτε és τὸ 
μετέπειτα οὔτε és τὸ παραυτίκα νῦν xara- 
προΐξεαι ἀποτράπων τὸ χρεὸν γενέσθαι. 
To have punished the human agent 
after the event might be regarded as 
equivalent to attempting to prevent or 
avert its occurrence. On the formula, 
which here is adopted by, or from, 
Delphi, cp. Introduction, § 22, pp. 
oon Rawli ders “sh 

ι. wlinson renders ‘‘she 
was sent”; Macaulay, ‘“‘she had ap- 
peared.” Stein points out the true 
meaning, viz. that a φάσμα, apparition, 
in the shape of Timo, had misled Milti- 
ades. Cp. 4. 15 (where Delphi en- 
dorses the credentials of a φάσμα) and 
cc. 69, 117 supra for other φάσματα. 
The subject is κατηγεμόνα, cp. κατηγή- 
caro supra. ἡγεμονὶς is the proper 


feminine of ἡγεμών, but is not used of * 


eng while ἡγεμόνη is a divine title. 


Hat. recurs here 
obviously to Athenian tradition: the 
Parians would be no authorities on the 
story of the trial. 

8. ElévOurmos. We may infer from 
this passage that (1) Xanthippos was 
the accuser ; (2) the impeachment was 
drarijcews τοῦ δήμου: cp. Meier and 
Schomann, Der Attische 88, Ὁ. 844. 
(It was a variety of the γραφὴ προδοσίας. 
At least such would have been its later 
title.) (8) The procedure was by an 
εἰσαγγελία (ὑπὸ τὸν δῆμον), cp. c. 104 
supra, and the reference to Plato 
infra. 

6. σηπομένου, cp. σφακελίσαντός τε 


προσγενομένου δὲ τοῦ δήμου αὐτῷ 


τοῦ μηροῦ καὶ σαπέντος infra. How his 
limb should have mortified from a 
sprain (σπασθῆναι c. 134) it is not 

to understand, though the same diff- 
culty does not attend the case of Kam- 
byses (3. 66 ἐσφακέλισέ re τὸ ὀστέον καὶ 
ὁ μηρὸς. . ἐσάπη), who was wounded. 
Hence the significance of the Scholion 
(quoted by hr, note to c. 134) to 
Aristid. p. 218, to the effect that Milti- 
ades was wounded in the thigh by 
a dart, launched by an unseen hand, 
which struck him as he was besieging 
Paros. Cp. C. Nepos, c. 7 (= Ephoros) 
aeger erat vulneribus, quae in oppug- 
mio oppido acceperat. Cp. Appendix 

88 


7. οἱ φίλοις It would ‘be interest- 
ing to know their names. Cornelius 
Nepos has: verba pro eo fecit frater 
eius Tisagoras, c. 7. His brother 
Stesagoras predeceased him, c. 38 supra. 
The omission of his service at the Istros 
is noticeable (ep. 4. 187 supra). That, 
however, was not a direct service to 
Athens, and had besides already done 
duty on a similar occasion perhaps, cp. 
c. 104 supra. His acquisition of Lem 
nos might have been expected to have 
served also at the previous trial. It is 
just ible that the reference to it 

ere is unhistorical, and introduced by 
Hdt. as a peg on which to hang the 
story of the Athenian acquisition of 
Lemnos. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen, p. 
16, even suggests that it was, perhaps, 
Miltiades Cypselt who first uired 
Lemnos (for Peisistratos), in which case 
the achievement can hardly have done 
duty at either trial of Miltiades Cimonis: 
but the suggestion is unverifiable. 
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κατοικημένους γὰρ τοὺς Πελασγοὺς ὑπὸ τῷ Ὑμησσῷ, ἐνθεῦτεν 
ὁρμωμένους ἀδικέειν τάδε. φοιτᾶν γὰρ αἰεὶ τὰς σφετέρας θυγατέ- 


ρας [re καὶ τοὺς παῖδας] 


᾿ ὕδωρ ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Εννεάκρουνον" οὐ γὰρ 


15 εἶναι τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον σφίσι κω οὐδὲ τοῖσι ἄλλοισι “Ἑλλησι 
οἰκέτας" ὅκως δὲ ἔλθοιεν αὗται, τοὺς Πελασγοὺς ὑπὸ ὕβρειός τε 
καὶ ὀλυγωρίης βιᾶσθαί σφεας. καὶ ταῦτα μέντοι σφι οὐκ ἀποχρᾶν 
ποιέειν, ἀλλὰ τέλος καὶ ἐπιβουλεύοντας ἐπιχείρησιν φανῆναι ἐπ᾽ 


were never in Attica, they could not 
have built the wall round the Akro- 
polis: who, then, did build it? Cer- 
tainly it was built in primitive prae- 
Hellenic, or proto-Hellenic, ¢.¢. ‘ Pelas- 
gic,’ times. The story of its buildin 
may be fabulous, and the comings an 
goings of the ‘ Pelasgi’ are more or less 
pragmatic: but has Meyer shown that 
the Pelasgi should be reduced to the 
rank of a merely regulative idea? The 
last word on the Pelasgian question is 
not yet spoken: cp. Mr. Arthur Evans’ 
forthcoming paper in J. H. S. 1896. 

14. ἜἘννβάκροννον. There is an 
anachronism in calling the source b 
this name. The older name (to whic 
the present has reverted) was Kallirrhoé. 
It was only in the days of Peisistratos 
that the spot was walled in and re- 
named, Thucyd. 2. 15, 5. In regard 
to its exact topographic position there 
has long raged a notorious controversy. 
Herodotus in this passage plainly im- 
plise that Kallirrhoé, or rather Ennea- 

unos, was outside the city (of old), 
and in the direction of Hymettos. As 
a general indication this site squares 
with the passage of Thucydides, where 
he is describing buildings and objects 
outside the old πόλις, which term is ex- 
plained to mean ἡ ἀκρόπολις καὶ τὸ ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτὴν πρὸς νότον μάλιστα τετραμμένον. 
The archaic Kallirrhoé, the sources of 
Enneakrunos, must therefore be sought 
outside the ancient city, to the south 
of the Akropolis, in proximity to the 
Olympieion (ἐγγὺς οὔσῃ Thuc. ἢ. c.). 
These indications place Kallirrhoé im- 

licitly on or near the Ilissos, and so 

lato, Axioch. 364 expressly ἐξιόντι μοι 
és Κυνόσαργες καὶ γενομένῳ μοι κατὰ τὸν 
Ἰλισσὸν .. Κλεινίαν ὁρῶ τὸν ᾿Αξιόχου 
θέοντα ἐπὶ Καλλιρρόην... But Pau- 
sanias 1. 14, 1 mentions Enneakrunos in 
the neighbourhood of an Odeion (cp. 8. 
6), apparently in his tour of the Agora, 
thou; fin a passage riddled with liter- 
ary digressions, and full of small topo- 
graphical uncertainties. Hence an 


apparent conflict of authority between 
Pausanias on the one part and Thucy- 
dides ef al. on the other: was Ennea- 
krunos in the Agora, where Pausanias 
laces it, or on the [lissos, where 
Herodotus, Thucydides e¢ al. place it? 
The following points are clear: there 
was ἃ Kallirehos on the Tlissos, which 
Hdt. and Thue. identify with Ennea- 
krunos. There was ἃ fountain (κρήνη) in 
the Agora, which Pausanias identifies 
with Enneakrunos. If there is any error 
here, it must be with Pausanias, not 
with Thucydides. The only possible 
reconciliation lies in the theory that 
there was a connexion between the 
springs on the Ilissos and the fountain 
in the Agora, a connexion established 
by Peisistratos, and that Thucydides is 
speaking of one end of the aqueduct, 
ausanias of the other. Dr. Dérpfeld 
claims to have discovered the conduit 
in situ. See Harrison and Verrall, 
Mythology and Monuments, pp. 87-91, 
Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, ΒΡ. ν, 87, 
etc., E. Gardner, in J. A. 5. xiii. 
p- 139 ff. (1893), xiv. pp. 224 ff. 
ἔϊδρα). τε... del, Schaefer. 
οὐ γὰρ . οἰκέτας. In the Homeric 
poems slavery is an established institu- 
tion. Does τοῦτον τὸν ov» refer 
to an age anterior to the Trojan 
war? Strabo (J. c. supra) dates it to 
the Boeotian invasion, t.¢. after (60 
years after, Thuc. 1. 12) the Trojan 
war. Hdt. 4. 145 supports the view 
that the expulsion of the Felessi took 
place after the Trojan war. There is 
then an anachronism in this Athenian 
tradition, which seems to imply that 
there were no slaves in Greece, nearly ἃ 
century after the Trojan war. On the 
other hand the recognition of a period 
when slavery was not, and the associa- 
tion of that period with the ‘Pelasgian' 
type, are significant points in Attic 
tradition. It is to be noticed that the 
antithesis between Athenian and Pelas- 
en is pronounced in both versions. 
ip. 8. 44, 1. 57. 
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τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίων ἐδίδασκον τοὺς παῖδας. 


HPOAOTOY ΤΙ 


οἱ δὲ οὔτε συμμέσγεσθαι 


τοῖσι ἐκ τῶν Πελασγίδων γυναικῶν παισὶ ἤθελον, εἴ τε τύπτοιτό 

39 A e 9? , ’ , , ΄ cA 
10 Tt¢ αὐτῶν ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων τινός, ἐβοήθεόν τε πάντες καὶ ἐτιμώρεον 
ἀλλήλοισι" καὶ δὴ καὶ ἄρχειν τε τῶν παίδων οἱ παῖδες ἐδικαίευν 


καὶ πολλῷ ἐπεκράτεον. 


μαθόντες δὲ ταῦτα οἱ Πελασγοὶ ἑωυτοῖσι 


λόγους ἐδίδοσαν" καί σφι βουλευομένοισι δεινόν τι ἐσέδυνε, εἰ δὴ 
διαγινώσκοιεν σφίσι τε βοηθέειν οἱ παῖδες πρὸς τῶν κουριδιέων 
15 γυναικῶν τοὺς παῖδας καὶ τούτων αὐτίκα ἄρχειν πειρῷῴατο, τί δὴ 


ἀνδρωθέντες δῆθεν ποιήσουσι. 


παῖδας τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αττικέων γυναικῶν. 
προσαπολλύουσι δέ σφεων καὶ τὰς μητέρας. 


ἐνθαῦτα ἔδοξέ σφι κτείνειν τοὺς 


“ἅμ AY σι 
ποιεῦσι δὴ ταῦτα, 
3 Ν A 4 a 
ἀπὸ τούτου δὲ τοῦ 


ἔργου καὶ τοῦ προτέρου τούτων, τὸ ἐργάσαντο αἱ γυναῖκες τοὺς 
20 ἅμα Θόαντι ἄνδρας σφετέρους ἀποκτείνασαι, νενόμισται ἀνὰ τὴν 
139 Ἑλλάδα τὰ σχέτλια ἔργα πάντα Λήμνια καλέεσθαι. ἀποκτείνασι 
δὲ τοῖσι Πελασγοῖσι τοὺς σφετέρους παῖδάς τε καὶ γυναῖκας οὔτε 
γῇ καρπὸν ἔφερε οὔτε γυναῖκές τε καὶ ποῖμναι ὁμοίως ἔτικτον καὶ 


πρὸ τοῦ. 


a , a 
ς λύσιν τινὰ αἰτησόμενοι τῶν παρεόντων κακῶν. 


πιεζόμενοι δὲ λεμῷ καὶ ἀπαιδίῃ ἐς Δελφοὺς ἔπεμπον 


ἡ δὲ Πυθίη σφέας 


ἐκέλευε ᾿Αθηναίοισι δίκας διδόναι ταύτας τὰς ἂν αὐτοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 


δικάσωσι. 


ἦλθόν τε δὴ ἐς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας οἱ Πελασγοὶ καὶ δίκας 
ἐπαγγέλλοντο βουλόμενοι διδόναι παντὸς τοῦ ἀδικήματος. 


Ἀθη. 


ναῖοι δὲ ἐν τῷ πρυτανηίῳ κλίνην στρώσαντες ὡς εἶχον κάλλιστα 
το Καὶ τράπεζαν ἐπιπλέην ἀγαθῶν πάντων παραθέντες, ἐκέλευον τοὺς 


Πελασγοὺς τὴν χώρην σφίσι παραδιδόναι οὕτω ἔχουσαν. 
Πελασγοὶ ὑπολαβόντες εἶπαν “ 
ἐξανύσῃ νηῦς ἐκ τῆς ὑμετέρης ἐς τὴν ἡμετέρην, τότε παρ 


20. ἅμα seems to imply that Thoas 
shared the common fate. Rawlinson, 
indeed, translates: ‘‘in the days of 
Thoas,” perhaps to reconcile Hdt. with 
the ordinary tradition, according to 
which Thoas was saved by his daughter 
Hypsipyle. Cp. Apoll. 1. 9,17. Thoas 
did not finally escape (Apoll. 3. 6, 4). 

21. Λήμνια. Blakesley ad J. sug- 
gests another origin of the phrase: 
Ajjuyos was a name of the μεγάλη θεός, 
to whom virgins were sacrificed, 80 
Steph. Byz. sub Ὁ. ‘apparently follow- 
ing Hekataios.” Is Hdt. here then 
consciously correcting the derivation 
given by Hekataios? On ‘EA\ds, cp. 
c. 106. 1. 8 supra. 

189. 4. Aw. Drought and famine 
were common signs of divine dis- 
pleasure. Cp. 4. 151, 5. 82 supra. 


οἱ δὲ 

> , > t > A 
ἐπεὰν βορέῃ ἀνέμῳ αὐτημερὸν 
αδώσομεν,᾽" 

ἔπεμπον. A theoria from ‘ Pelas- 


gic’ Lemnos to Delphi, and a Delphic 
response so much to the advantage of 
Athens, are suggestive traditions. The 
whole story is prormebly from Athen- 
ian sources. The oracle had not been 
fulfilled—perhaps not even recorded— 
when Hekataios wrote the passage 
quoted c. 137 supra. The divine 
behest: ᾿Αθηναίοισι δίκας διδόναι ταύτας 
τὰς ἂν αὐτοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι δικάσωσι pro- 
videntially anticipates the practice of 
imperial Athens towards her Sym- 
machy. The phraseology and even the 
argument in this story smack of Attic 
jurisprudence: cp. ἐπιβουλεύοντας... 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ c. 137 supra, and its ies 
consequence. Political claims are a 
insinuated, 6.9. ἄρχειν (bis) c. 138 
supra. 


138-140 


ἐπιστάμενοι τοῦτο εἶναι ἀδύνατον γενέσθαι. 
, A na 4 
νότον κέεται πολλὸν τῆς Λήμνου. 


ΕΡΑΤΩ 


39ὅ 


ἡ γὰρ ᾿Αττικὴ πρὸς 


κάρτα πολλοῖσι ὕστερον τούτων, ὡς ἡ Χερσόνησος ἡ ἐπ᾽ Ἕλλησ- 
πόντῳ ἐγένετο ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίοισι, Μιλτιάδης ὁ Κίμωνος ἐτησιέων 
ἀνέμων κατεστηκότων νηὶ κατανύσας ἐξ ᾿Ελαιοῦντος τοῦ ἐν Χερ- 
σονήσῳ ἐς Λῆμνον προηγόρευε ἐξιέναι ἐκ τῆς νήσου τοῖσι Ἰ]ελασ- 
γοῖσι, ἀναμιμνήσκων σφέας τὸ χρηστήριον, τὸ οὐδαμὰ ἤλπισαν 
σφίσι οἱ Πελασγοὶ ἐπιτελέεσθαι. ᾿Ἡφαιστιέες μέν νυν ἐπείθοντο, 


14. πρὸς νότον πολλόν, about 140 
miles. Rawlinson thinks a trireme 
might have achieved the voyage αὐτη- 
μερόν, but not βορέῃ ἀνέμῳ: Mr. Tozer 
(Islands of the Aegean, p. 236) reports 
the interesting observation that with a 
north wind the current of the Helles- 

mt sets with great force towards 

mnos, but towards Imbros when the 
wind is S. Still, one or other of the 
terms would have been superfluous in 
the original situation, when ὑμετέρη 
stood for Attica: and βορέῃ ἀνέμῳ has 
the more primitive look. 

140. 1. δὲ κάρτα πολλοῖσι. About 
500 according to the ordinary computa- 
tion. The chronological and other re- 
lations between the Persian acquisition of 
Lemnos (δ. 26supra)and the ‘Athenian,’ 
are not stated, nor is the problem present 
to the mind of Hdt., the two stories 
being told in different connexions, and 
from different sources: but, if the 
voyage of Miltiades was mabseauely $2 
the visitation of Otanes, then it ay 
have been from the Persians that Milti- 
ades wrested the island. But see 
ihe The case is a fresh illustration 
of the use made for political purposes 
of the mythical and legendary tradi- 
tions. Cp. c. 138. 1. 6 supra. 

8. ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίοισι. Athenian 
vanity (Blakesley) represents the occu- 

tion of the Chersonces by the Phi- 

ids as done for Athens. But cp. 
cc. 36, 39 supra, and Appendix IV. § 9. 
Whatever the motive, the result was 

ractically as vanity might have desired. 
Bethepe this acquisition of Lemnos ‘ for 
the Athenians’ had already done duty 
at the first trial of Miltiades. But cp. 
ec. 104, 136 sy th It is impossible to 
follow Blakesley (note ad J.) in re- 
ferring the passage which he quotes 
from Charax (apud Steph. Byz. sub v. 
᾿Ἡφαιστία) to a surrender of the city of 
Hephaistia by Miltiades to the Athen- 
ians. Hdt. seems to imply that He- 


phaistia surrendered and that Myrina 
afterwards stood a siege. Steph. Byz. 
drawing on Charax records that Myrina 
was besieged and captured and that 
Hephaistia then surrendered. By an 
emendation of Valckenaer’s, Hermon is 
made tyrant of Hephaistia and sur- 
renders it. The date of the annexation 
is to be placed during the Ionian revolt 
( . Meyer, Forschungen, p. 16). 

p- 5. 26 supra. But the island of 
course passed again out of the control 
of Athens, or of Miltiades, cp. ὁ. 81 
supra, and Lemnians served in the 
fleet of Xerxes, though the Athenian 
connexion was not without effect, cp. 
8.11. Later, the connexion with Lem- 
nos and Imbros became specially close. 
(Cp. Tozer, op. cit. pp. 3? () 

4. ᾿Ελαιοῦντοφ. On the extreme 
south-(west) point of the Chersonese. 
Strabo, 331, fr. 52 (ed. Teubn. ii. p. 
470): only about 40 stadia distant from 
Sigeion in the Troad. 

6. τὸ χρηστήριον. It was rather 
the ὑπόληψις of their ancestors which 
should have been kept in mind. On 
ἀναμιμνήσκειν τινά τι, cp. L. ἃ 8. sub v. 

7. ᾿ΕΗφαιστιέες. . Mupwato. He- 
phaistia and Myrina were the two 
towns on the island, N. and W., the 
former named after the god to whom 
the volcanic Lemnos was sacred (cp. 
Zl. 1. 594). Myrina, however (the 
modern Kastro), ‘‘occupies a striking 
position which marks it out as the 
natural capital of the island” (Tozer, 
op. c. p. 240). The only remains of the 
town now, ‘‘a splendid piece of cyclopean 
masonry ” (ib. p. 246). The position of 
Hephaistia, Tozer observes p. 268, waa 
convenient for commerce, but not defen- 
sively strong. It appears in the Athen- 
ian Tribute-lists to have paid nearly 
twice as much as Myrina (not to be 
confused with Myrina by Kyme). On 
the traditional volcanic claims of Lem- 
nos, consult Tozer, op. 6. 


/ 
τότε μὲν τοιαῦτα᾽ ἔτεσι δὲ 140 
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HPOAOTOY ΕΡΑΤῺ 


vr 140 


Μυριναῖοι δὲ οὐ συγγινωσκόμενοι εἶναι τὴν Χερσόνησον ᾿Αττικὴν 


ἐπολιορκέοντο, ἐς ὃ καὶ οὗτοι παρέστησαν. 


οὕτω δὴ τὴν Λῆμνον 


το ἔσχον ᾿Αθηναῖοί τε καὶ Μιλτιάδης. 


9. οὕτω 84. The story of the ac- 
uisition of Lemnos by the Athenians 
is introduced by Hdt. with extra- 
ordinary skill, for an artistic purpose. 
(1) After the miserable end oft the (re- 
uted) victor of Marathon these more 
Paroke incidents restore tone and cheer 
to the narrative. (2) The story gives 
Hat. an opportunity for a Parthian shot 
at Hekataios, to whom he has been a 
good deal more indebted in these Books 
than appears on the surface. (3) The 
story forms an absolute pause in the 
general course of the main history, and 
an emphatic break between the sixth 
and seventh Books as we have them. 


As the whole work closes with a bio- 
graphical anecdote (9. 122) which serves 
at once to sum up the moral of the 
great war (Bks. 7, 8, 9) and to link the 
end with the beginning in the person 
of Kyros, so does Hdt. close this 
of his work, the second of his t 
volumes, with a craps which em- 
hasises the superiority of truly Hellenic 
Patio) culture over the cruelty and 
roughness of uncivilisation, to the de- 
scription of which so much of this 
volume has been devoted. If such 
things are accidental, they are accidents 
of genius. Cp. Introduction, § 3. 
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